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PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. A NEW MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLETON’S Elements of Morals: 
Standard Copy Books SPECIAL APPLICATION OF THE MORAL LAW TO THE DUTIES OF 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND OF SOCIETY AND THE STATE. 


THE SERIES: By PAUL JANET. 
Lead-Pencil Tracing, three Numbers, 1, 2, and 3. (Writing taught three grades lower TRANSLATED BY MRS. O. R, CORSON, 
than in any other books. ) 
Ink Tracing, two numbers, I, and 2, The universally expressed desire of instructors in moral science for an elementary, and, at the 
Short Course (without Tracing), seven Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. same time, practical text-book on that subject, has been at last realized in Janet's Morals. The work 
: is characterized by a logical development, clear and direct reasoning, and by a fund of felicitous ex- 
Grammar Course, ten Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 4}, 5, 6, and Exercise Books A, B, C. amples drawn from the whole field of ancient and modern history. The author begins with the sim- 


Business F orms, I, 2, 3. (No. 3, formerly ‘‘ Movement Book.’’) plest ‘‘ preliminary notions,’’— almost axioms,— and by unerring logic deduces the general principles 
of social and individual morality in all their clearness and completeness. The whole complex subject 
was never before brought within the comprehension of the student in a more logical or more con- 


SPE CIAL FEA TURES. vincing manner. 


Tux LE AD-PENCIL, SHORT, AND GRAMMAR Courses are independent of each This book has already been adopted for use in the following, among other well-known institutions : 
other, and each is complete in itself. But progressive grading is maintained UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 


throughout. UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRCINIA, 
Exercise Booxs A, B, anp C make movement practicable for public schools. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Indiana, Pa., 
Graded Exercise Books A (primary drill-book), B, and C (grammar grades, high STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Plymouth, N. H., 
schools, and business colleges). WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
Business Forms 1, 2, anp 3 contain all kinds of business and social forms, COLLECE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
blank checks, receipts, ete., ete. A valuable addition to our popular system. COLBY UNIVERSITY, BOWDOIN COLLECE, 
AND MANY PROMINENT ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Recently Adopted for Use in the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. fe te we 
Teachers will find it to their interest to examine these books. Write for introduc-| ‘Specimen pages and circulars free upon application. 
tory terms. A copy of the book will be sent to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of price, $1.00, 


: A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publisher 8, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ail & 113 beam New York, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. No. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
9 
|UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S Educational Publications.; 
5 Somerset St. Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 19 Murray St. 
Venable’s Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK 
Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
many excellent text-books recently published IN Prin School, 
Published less than one year ago and already Introductory Price, .... . 94 cents. 
adopted for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, Acad- SILVER, BURDETT, Mowny's “Srupres IN Gov- 
emies, &c., of the country. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. Ph aR eA : 22 and 124 Wabash Ave. J) ERNMENT” before beginning with another class, 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


Camden, N. J. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 John St., New York. 


They Hold the Field Against all Competitors. 


HARPER’S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 


Primary Course, - Seven Numbers, - cts. per dozen. 


Grammar Course, - Kight Numbers, ° - 
Tracing Course, - ° 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. . 


HARPER’S COPY BOOKS iitvicdiert% intte Public Schools of Boston. 


They have also been adopted for use in the Public Schools of 


Toledo, O., 
olina and South Carolina Brooklyn, ° 
ich Mich., of other Cities and Towns in all Parts of the United States. 


CORRESPONDENCE IN REGARD TO THE INTRODUCTION OF THIS SERIES OF COPY 


i bi which Wartard University. BOOKS IS SOLICITED AND WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
m everyschool w 


TARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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It would make Jenny Wren’s eyes sparkle to see our 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 


INSTRUMENTS. 


all the colors of the rainbow, who were 

fits, with every description of | dressed for presentation at court, for 

going to balls, for going out driving, 

RAPHIO, for going out walking, for going to get 

METEOROLOGICAL =| married, for going to help other dolls 

to get married,---for all the gay events 
of 32 pages free. of life.”— Cu DIcKENs. 


“A dazzling semi-circle of dolls in 


NEAR MERRICK PARK. 


Dolls’ Bazaar. Nothing is better calculated to serenely 
satisfy the youthful feminine mind. — 
outfit of material for making and dressing paper dolls. 
The assortment includes heads, arms, legs, outlines of 
bodies, parasols, fans, porte-monnaies, shopping-bags, 
laces, gilt ornaments, and a great variety of fancy pa- 
per suited to the wants of the profeasion. The whole 
is put up in a large and beautiful box, with explicit di 
rections for all the desirable combinations. 

The price for the larger edition is $1.00, postage 25 
cents; of the smaller, 50 cents, postage 15 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, 


It is a complete 


Golleges xad Schools. 


B®’ UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
= to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
, oo N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


E. R. RUGGLES. 
_ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
i yee in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 


., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
ALKER, Prest. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


95 John St. and 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | correspondence 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


mea | J. BERGH. 


NEW YORK. 


ee MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
| Importers and Manuf’s ot 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.|; 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


er LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) M 


D 
Chemically | Pure Chemicals, 
Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices, in manufacture. 


The Christmas WMumber 


WILL CURE INDIGESTION, 
BLUES, AND BAD TEMPER, 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


INT 


mae ary white pea beans, poure 


and deposited it with the No iver 


how many beans the jar contains. 


Subscribers ! 


$12,000 GIVEN 


ATS, ANDEST OFFER EVER MADE 
BY ANY PUBLISHER, 


Instead of spending $50,000 this year in giving away 
sample copies to readers throughott the U. 8., 
m™ decided upon the following novel contest for the 
of advertising and getting our publication talked about 
from one end of the country to the other. 

We have taken an vf gene measure, filled it with ordin- 

the beans into an ordinary quart 
fruit, sealed it securely 
nk. It cannot be open 


fruit jar such as is used preserves 
im or counted until February 15th, 1889,and no person now knows 


The following 4895 Presents will be GIVEN to the 4895 persons 


making the best guesses of the number of beans the jar contains: 


ill receive the $1,500, and 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


$5.00 ; 50 for $10 ; 100 for 920. 


any bank, commerc 
Note, Registered Letter, or 


Amounting to $12,000 


SEND YOUR GUESS with name and address plainly written on a piece of paper the size of 
. card, and it will be recorded on our books at once. ha 

guess, but in order to introduce our old and well established publication, THE AM 
AND FARM into new homes, we require that each one answeri 
subs ‘riber to our publication for at least six months, and send us 
silver, or 50 cents for one year's subscription, which entities the subscriber to two cuesses. 

Jar will opened and beans counted February 15th, 1889, by a 

committee chosen by the subscribers. 

Should no one guess the correct number, then the one 
1,500. Should two or more persons guess the correct num 
the next the § 1,000, and so on, 
FREE ! If you _will work among your a 

we will send six subscriptions for ¢ 
h subscription to be accompanied with guess opposite name in p 


THE AMERICAN FIRESILE AND FARM 


Is one of the largest, handsomest, and best publications issued from New Jersey. It contains sixteen large 
pases, 64 long columns, completely filed with newest and choicest reading for every member of every Amer- 
ican home, The subseription price has been reduced to only 560 cents a year. We have been so long before 
the public that it ougt to be a sufficient guarantee that we will do as we agree. 
al agency or ~ ogy 9 in N. ¥ will tell you who we are. Money may be sent by Postal 
+O, Order, Address: HE AMERICAN FIRESIDE AND FARM, 
Weldon Building, 76 Montgomery Si., Jersey City, N. J. 


IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


1 Present to the person guessing the correct n 
the next best guess, 
a Presento to the 5, persons making the next best guess, 
25 “ “ 25 “ “ 
100 100 “ 
200 “ “ 200 “ “ “ 
4,000 “ “ 4,000 “ “ “ 


rge is made for the 
CAN FIRESIDE 
this and sending a guess shall b comea 
postage stamps, postal note or 


uessing nearest will receive the first present of 
r, then the one whose guess Is first received 


maintances and form a club 
.25; twelve for $2.50 ; 25 for 


If we ave unknown to you, 


CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. 


wir URNITURE | After Aanuary 1st, 
% No more orders can be accepted for the Journal 
and Forum, together, for one year, at the rate 


Clobes, 

Tellurians, 

Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 

AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


of $5.50. 


We can, fowener, 


Send both periodicals for a year at the very low 
price of %6.00, payable strictly in advance. 


Address : 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


FITS 


0 not mean merely to stop them for a time and 
have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
to cure the worst cases. use others have fa 


ILLOTT'S 4 
PENS. 


ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, 


re, Send 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli. 
Post Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
HOOT, Pearl Now York, factory Bells for Schools, Churches, de. Catarrh 


THos P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
aten No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
Cost- 
Maine 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex , all 


The Journal Clubbing List SA",2gsaa3" 


RHEUMATISM, 


cured. A 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. A boo 


1 engravings), entitled, 
Description and prices on application. | sent free. 


Address 
- GRAY & CO., MONTROSE, PA. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 


Sample Dr. X. STON 
Low Rates to Preach 
Wanted. STONE MED 


BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
ersand Teachers. Agents 
ICINE CO., Quiney, Milinois. 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principa). 

ORMAL OOL. 

TATE Ni 

ress 
For clroulars, ELLEN HYDR, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 

S* For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
_ For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Schoo! Property and prosperous School, 
located in a pleasant Western town. Said property 
includes bréyting and school furniture, which cost 
nearly $12.0u., but is now offered for 3,300; without 
the furniture, for $2,500. Possession given Jan. 1, 
1889. There are now on the ground 100 students. 
The sale made necessar by pressing outside busi- 
ness. Apply to‘: HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


To teach the Sciences and Higher English branches, 
is wanted immediately, in a pleasant Montana city. 
Salary, $90 to $100 per month, Also principal for 
to HIRAM ORGUTT,, Manager 
0 ’ n 
tad N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8St., Boston. 


YOUNG MAN, 


If well qualified to teach the English branches, and 
you haveafewhundred dollars to invest, we can di- 
rect you to the principal of a well established Busi- 
ness Co!lege inthe State of Néw York, who wants you 
asa partner, Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


A lady Principal of a well established and popular 
private school, near a large New England city, de- 
siring to her school and increase its useful- 
ness and profit, desires a ae? associate, who has 
some money to invest and who is ere qualified 
to teach the Modern Languages and Latin. Profits 
at present average about $3.000 per annum. For full 

culars enquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 

In a first-class mmar school very near Boston 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
+4 work in their own schools. 

. Ap 

ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset t, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Ina first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Housekeeper, who is also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Jan. 7, 1889. a first-class lady teacher of Art, in a 
Western University, It is an excellent opening for 


the well qualified teachers. Apply to 
HIRAM orcUrr, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and cornpetent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must be a 
Baptist in his ee ii preferences. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class N. E. Academy, Jan. 3, 1889, a native 
lady teacher of French. She must be Protestant, and 
well quatified to teach her own language by the 
natural method. A good salary for small amount of 
work. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


YEAG ERS] New Aids wit condusting 
our schools i quiet order. Each 
contains 216 large beautifml chromo merit and credit 


Send for New England Pub, Co.’s PriceList. 


cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 

mottoes; price per set #1, half set 108 cards jue. Large act samples 

pretty chromo day school reward, prise, Sno gift cards and teach- 

ers’ school supplies Me. Price list and samples free; all post- 
PA. 


f 
| Full Catalogues for three + 
| j | 30 Geld St., 
—=E 
—| 
— 
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—— 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
NEW YEAR HOPES. 


BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE. 


The Old Year faded on the night,— 
The New Year burgeons with the light! 


As dawn reveals the morning skies, 
A host of human hopes arise. 


For all that man desires or fears 
He paints upon the advancing years, 


And on this threshold where they meet, 
Trembles with triamph or defeat. 


The young man, strong in early pride, 
Smiles at the maiden by his side, 


And, fed by hope, the flavor tries 
Of life’s severest victories. 


Her tender eyes, cast down, still see 
What passion in his glance may be. 


Bound in a hope, she lends her life 
To check yet follow, as a wife. 


The student far in foreign lands 
His treasures open to his hands, 


Hopes now to pluck the perfect frait 
Of past experience from its root! 


Another (hopes so futile be) 
Those left long since unchanged would see. 


And one, whose years behind him thrown, 
Stretch like a barren Arctic zone, 


Here, on the verge of life’s decay 
Stirs with the magic hope of May! 


Like birds of passage, crossing seas, 
No weary waste can frighten these ; 


For Hope, conceived and born on earth, 
Is still Heaven-nurtured from her birth. 


’Tis our own best, beyond our reach, 
That spurs the lagging will of each, 


And sets the aspiring nature free 
To shape ideals yet to be. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rey. E. E. Hare, Boston :—People are mistaken who 
think that this has been a battle about one school book or 
another. 


Prusstan Maxim:—If you would have respect, for 
law appear in the life of the nation, you must put it into 
the schools. 


Gro. H. Martin, Bridgewater, Mass. :—The mistakes 
and blunders of scholars are no more types of school work 
than Huckleberry Finn is a type of American literature. 


ApvertisEer, Boston :—Whatever else may be said of 
the Concord School of Philosophy, this much is certain, that 
it has been led by Professor Harris out from the cloud- 
land of agnosticism into the sunlight of faith. 


T. J. Emery, of the newly elected School Committee of 
Boston :—One thing has been plainly declared in the 
election, that the exact trath must be taught in the schools, 
whether in grammar, mathematics, or history, and nothing 
shall be added to it or subtracted from it. 


C. H. Morss, Superintendent, Portemouth, N. H.:— 
The schoolroom will furnish annoyances to vex even one 
of robust health. A weak physique cannot endure these 
trifles, and we have as a result fretful teachers who keep 


their pupils constantly in a state of turmoil by their nerv- 
ousness and retard all intellectual progress. A teacher 


- | who does not possess good health cannot do the best work. 


Surtr. Grorce How ann, Chicago, Ill. :—In my opinion 
there is no more injurious maxim in the educational world 
than the oft-repeated one, “ Never tell a pupil anything.” 
Tell him often, tell him much, and be careful what you 
tell him. 


O. E. McFavpen, Superintendent of Music, Minne- 
apolis :—It would be vain as well as unwise and unjust 
to hope that all pupils become musicians; but it is hoped 
that by giving all a practical knowledge of music with 
special reference to singing, that all will be happier by 
being able to execute, or to enjoy the performance of 
others. 


“HOW DID YOU BECOME A SHAKE- 
SPEARE STUDENT?” 


DR. W. J. ROLFE ANSWERS. 


This question was sent, some months ago, to a number of Shake- 
speare scholars by the editor of Shakespeariana, a magazine pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and the number for October contains the 
first installment of answers. They are all in the form of familiar 
letters, and come from Dr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, Dr. William J. Rolfe, and Mrs. Mary Cowden- 
Clarke. 

Dr. Rolfe’s letter gives sundry reminiscences of his experience as 
a teacher which may be of interest to the readers of the JOURNAL. 
It is as follows: 

“Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, sir!” as 
the “ Needy Knife-Grinder ” says; but if anybody cares 
to know how I became a student of Shakespeare, and how 
it happened that I ventured to prepare an edition of the 
dramatist, the questions are easily answered. 

My love for poetry dates back to my earliest boyhood. 
There were few books in the household library, but among 
them was an old copy of Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare, 
which had a peculiar fascination for me. Many of the 
shorter extracts in it fastened themselves in my memory. 

Later I was keenly interested in the extracts from 
Shakespeare,—like the tent scene in “Julius Cxsar,”— 
in the reading-book we used in the grammar school; and 
when I had reached the high school, a more advanced 
“ reader” and Lovell’s United States Speaker furnished 
a few more selections from the same source, which shared 
my affections with Milton’s ‘“ Lycidas,’—the only other 
poetry which I recollect particularly enjoying at that time. 

When I first read an entire play of Shakespeare I 
cannot say, nor do I remember that I made any study of 
the poet until I began to teach in a small country acad- 
emy just after leaving college. The critical study of En- 
glish literature was then quite unknown in our schools. 
Those were the days when the young woman who had 
“finished her education” at high school or academy used 
to boast that she had “ parsed through” Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost.”” That the poem had any other use or interest 
than to be “ parsed,” or that Milton had any purpose in 
writing it except to furnish material for this stupifying 
and stultifying exercise (curses on the man that invented 
it!) never entered her head. -I myself taught grammar 
after the fashion of the time, and “ parsing” withal, but 
blundered into something more rational and enjoyable as 
a mere recreation in the routine of every-day work. I 
got into the way of talking with my pupils about the 
poetry in the reading-book as poetry ; and the interest 
this exercise aroused led to the reading and familiar dis- 
cussion of such other specimens of standard poetry as my 
own small library and the limited stock of good literature 
in the village could supply. The only Shakespeare I had 
was Moxon’s one-volume edition, without notes ; but of 
this I made such use as was possible when the teacher 
knew scarcely more of Elizabethan English than some of 


the brightest among his pupils. 


Two years later, when I became the master of a high 


school just established in a town near Boston, and had to 
arrange the English and classical courses for it, I made 
this study of English a prominent feature in both depart- 
ments. So far as I could learn, there was only one other 
high school in Massachusetts,—that at Cambridge, where 
Mr. Elbridge Smith was master, and Professor (afterward 
President) Felton and Edward Everett were members of 
the school committee,—in which any such work was done. 
When I sent my first class to Harvard in 1856, the four 
boys (who entered “without conditions”) had had as 
thorough training in English as in Greek and Latin, 
though no examination in our own language and literature 
was then required for admission to the university. Ond 
of those boys, Henry A. Clapp, has lately made his mark 
as a lecturer on Shakespeare, in Boston and its vicinity, 
and is sure to win, in due time, a national reputation as a 
keen and sympathetic critic and eloquent interpreter of 
the dramatist. 

It was not until I became master of the Cambridge 
High School in 1862 that I did any really earnest work in 
the study of Shakespeare. There we regularly read some 
of the plays in the English course, and I began to make 
myself acquainted with the literature of the subject. We 
had no school editions worthy of the name at that time, 
and I was delighted when I got hold of Craik’s Hnglish 
of Shakespeare, which I found a valuable aid in the read- 
ing of “ Julius Cxsar.” This led to my début in print as 
a “ Shakespearian,” by the publication of an edition of 
Craik’s book in 1867. 

Three years after this it occurred to me to prepare a 
school edition of “The Merchant of Venice,” and the 
Harpers allowed me to decide upon the form in which 
the book was brought out. They declined, however, to 
commit themselves to the publication of a second play 
until the success of the first was assured; and I myself 
had no idea that I should wish to edit more than three or 
four of the plays then generally preferred for school read. 
ing; but after the “ Tempest” and “Julius Cesar ” and 
“ Henry VIII.” had appeared, there seemed to be a de- 
mand for more, and I went on with other plays likely to 
be used in school and college. When these were finished 
I was induced to complete an edition of the plays and 
poems, which has been received with far more favor than 
I should have dared to anticipate. If the work were to 
be done over again, I believe I could do it much better. 
The preparation of such an edition is not a bad prelim- 
inary to the thorough study of the poet. The trite simile 
of gathering pebbles on the shore while the vast ocean 
stretches away to the horizon unexplored is the only one 
that seems in point after all. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


A deal of unwholesome fuss has been 
made over the word “educate” by sepa- 
rating it from such friends as “ teach, train, school, in- 
struct, inform, bring up.” Thus comes the misbegotten 
“educator,” word and being. Hducere may be back of 
educare ; but, if “to lead out” is the main element of 
“to educate,” why do we not have for this purpose the 
verb and noun “educt” and “eduction,” straight from 
eductus, rather than “educate” and “education” from 
its offspring, or congener, educatvs? Parenthesis: His 
title’s derivation has always been the pet disagreeableness 
of the “ educator.” 

Cram as we may in our early teaching of children we 
cannot outeram nature; for “cram” is nature’s own 
process. Her eye-cram ought to be specially obnoxious 
to our “leader-out.” The child’s eye is flooded with light 
and color. He cries for the moon because, beyond his . 
hand-reach all distances are alike to him. Time gives 
perspective and differentiates blue from green, and four 
legs from two or six. The “art of seeing,” physical or 
mental, consists, very largely, in damming out the sea of 


A word for 
“cram.” 
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facts that nature would pour in upon us, and then study- 
ing the few drops that we have allowed to ooze through 
our barrier. : 

The elements of all training come by cram. The suc- 
cession of the words: one, two, three, four, is the baldest 
of crams. Even after a training in number by objects 
the youthful conception still jumps from two or three to 
a thousand, the child’s term for infinity. The boy “saw 
a thousand dogs down town” just because he knew there 
were more than * our Skip and another dog.” 

Language acquisition, from the first fastening of a 
name to a thing, up to the grasping of a foreign tongue, 
is largely, almost mainly, mere arbitrary learning,—cram. 
When we put a word symbol on paper it is cram, cram, 
more than ever. The written characters are mot to be 
“led out” nor “rolled out” from the vocal sound 
any more than that can be developed from a mental 


conception. 
A very excellent handbook of correspond- 


ence calls attention to the common, yet very 
hideous, business form: “We beg to ac- 
knowledge,” and gives as a better form: “ We beg leave 
to acknowledge.” All right thus far; but among its own 
models the book furnishes: “ I beg to remain,” “ We beg 
to acknowledge,” “* We beg to inform,” “1 beg to offer.” 
Aside from the grammar of the thing, isn’t it time for 
freeborn Americans to cease writing begging letters ? 

This same good manual says: “His Hacellency and 
Mrs. R. B. Hayes.’’ This title does not belong to the 
President of the United States. Does it attach to the 
Governor of Ohio? Again, “The address of a letter 
should include the title and name of a person or firm, and 
their postoftice address.” 


“ But who shall 
wash the 
river Rhine?” 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


LAWS OF ASSOCIATION (ConrTINUED). 
General Law of Association. 

We have seen that ideas of things existing in the rela- 
tion of contiguity, similarity, contrast, or causation, do 
frequently sueceed one another in the mind on occasion of 
the presence of an idea of one of such related things. 


These laws, which we have called the primary laws of 
association, it is to be noted, merely exhibit the uniform- 
ities in the representation of ideas; they do not include 
the causes of such orders of recurrence. 
of things so related return to the mind one after an- 
other ? 
currence ¢ If we can answer this question aright, we 
shall have discovered a general principle, or law, which 
will apply to all cases of the reproduction of ideas, and 
which will be of the greatest use to the teacher, inasmuch 
as it will indicate to him the conditions under which alone 
it is possible for ideas to be revived in the mind, and, con- 
sequently, one of the surest guides to good teaching. 


Why do ideas 


What is the cause of these various orders of re- 


The cause of a phenomenon, in the sense in which the 


term is here used, we wil! assume to be the sole invariable 
antecedent of the phenomenon. The thing whose cause 
we seek is the recurrence of ideas to the mind in certain 
regular orders of sequence. That we may ascertain the 
cause of these orders of recurrence, then we must ascer- 
tain what alone invariably precedes them. To this end 
let us examine into the conditions under which each of 
the primary laws of association is possible. 


The conditions necessarily preceding the succession of 


ideas according to the law of contiguity are easy to ascer- 
tain. An idea of the Nile is likely to be succeeded by an 
idea of the pyramids only after the Nile and the pyramids 
have been known, and known as contiguous. So the idea 
of the preparation for a journey is followed by the recur- 
rence of the idea of the journey which followed the prep- 
aration, only on condition that both the preparation and 
the journey have been known, and have been known as 
successive. So we may say, in general, that tlie ideas of 
contiguous objects, or events, succeed each other only on 
condition that the objects, or events, have been known in 
the relation of contiguity. 
cedent of the order of recurrence under consideration, 
then, is the action of the mind in knowing the objects in 


The invariable and sole ante- 


* Copyright, 1886. Third year, No. VI., whole No. XL. 


the relation of contiguity. This act of knowing the ob 
jects in the relation in which they exist may, then, be con- 
sidered as the cause of the particular order of succession 
of which we are conscious. 

It is to be particularly noted, also, that the order of 
representation corresponds to the order of presentation, 
and that, consequently, the activity of the mind in repre- 
sentation is similar to its activity in presentation. 

In the case of the succession of ideas of similar things, it 
is to be noticed that the idea of one of the similar things 
is not followed by the idea of the other till both things 
have been known. The idea of a friend’s face is not fol- 
lowed by the idea of a similar stranger’s face ; it is the 
idea of the stranger’s face which is followed by the idea 
of the friend’s face. But after both faces have been 
known presentatively, then the presence of either idea 
may be succeeded by the other. 

Let it be specially noted, too, that the act of the mind 
in representing the face of the friend is similar to that of 
knowing the face originally, when it was presented ; and 
furthermore, that the process of knowing the strange’’s 
face is similar to the process of knowing the friend’s face, 
either presentatively or representatively. So that when 
the mind represents the idea of an object which is similar 
to the object the idea of which is already in the mind, it 
is acting in a manner similar to that in which it acted in 
knowing the object the idea of which is thus represented. 

The dependence of the order in the recurrence of ideas 
of contrasted objects upon the previous knowledge of the 
contrasted objects is not in all eases so obvious. Of 
course our attention is often called to contrasted objects 
by books, oral expressions, and the like, so that the objects 
are both known together. In such cases, if the ideas of 
the objects are mutually successive, the similarity of the 
processes of presentation and representation is clear 
enough. But in case the idea of one of two contrasted 
objects is followed by the representation of the idea of the 
other for the first time, the similarity in the processes of 
presentation and representation does not seem so easy to 
trace. If, {.r example, the idea of heat is followed for 
the first time by the representation of the idea of cold, 
the question arises as to when the ideas of heat and cold 
had been previously conjoined in the mind. To make 
clear to ourselves the conditions under which this hap- 
pened, we must recall the conditions under which alone it 
is possible to acquire the idea of heat as such. 

No idea is gained absolutely alone; every idea is ac- 
quired in connection with other ideas. An idea is clear 
in proportion as it is distinguished from other ideas. A 
new sensation is experienced in connection with a shock 
of difference. We at first become conscious of a sensa- 
tion of heat in passing from what is colder to what is 
warmer. Hence, at the very moment of knowing heat 
presentatively, we must have the idea of cold in the mind. 
So it is in all cases where the ideas of contrasted objects 
mutually succeed each other representatively for the first 
time. The idea of what is great is acquired at the time 
we learn the limit to what is small. So, high and low, 
far and near, rich and poor, bond and free, and all other 
such names of contrasted objects, states, or qualities, 
simply mark what has been known in the relation of con- 
trast, and hence have been known together. 

Here, too, it happens that when the mind is conscious 

successively of ideas of contrasted objects, it is so far 
acting in a manner similar to that in which it has pre- 
viously acted, that the same ideas are conjoined as in 
some previous action. 
The same principle applies in the law of causation. 
The idea of fire does not suggest the idea of pain until 
both have been known in the relation of cause and effect. 
A pair of dentist’s forceps would not suggest the extrac- 
tion of a tooth to a savage whe had never known both the 
instrument and its use. Probably there is not one of my 
readers who has not seen many instruments which did 
not suggest their uses. And nothing is more common 
than to observe phenomena whose causes we cannot even 
imagine. It is true that we have known phenomena in 
the relation of cause and effect so often that the knowl- 
edge of any phenomenon is apt to be followed by the idea 
of cause; but for a phenomenon to be able to suggest its 
cause or effect, it, or a similar phenomenon, must have 
been previously connected in the mind with a definite 
cause or result. 


Thus it appears = the real cause of the regular suc- 


cession of ideas in the mind, in case of all the classes of 
ideas which we have thus far examined, lies not in the 
objects known, but in the act of the mind in knowing the 
objects,—not in the objective, but in the subjective rela- 
tions. It seems that ideas of objects do not suggest each 
other on account of the relations of contiguity, similarity, 
contrast, or causation between the objects themselves, but 
rather on account of the action of the mind in knowing 


the objects. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE IN EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal of the Technical School, Cincinnati. 


Passing through so many schools in France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, asI did recently, I could not 
help comparing our American school furniture with that 
I saw there. Long black benches and desks of equal 
length, giving room to from four to six pupils, was the 
rule. Where shorter ones were in use, my attention was 
called to it with pride. The best seats and desks I found 
in Paris and Germany were double ones; single seats 
and desks were unheard of. I was prepared to wound 
the pride of European school authorities with beautiful 


cuts of American school furniture, which I had taken A 


along and used in my lectures on the Common School of 
America. I must give the people credit, though, for wn- 
stinted praise of what I showed them. 

And looking at both sides of the fact of their back- 
wardness in school furniture, I see a cause for the long 
benches,—it is want of space. The schoolrooms are 
about half the size of a generous American schoolroom, 
and single seats are out of the question in such rooms. 
Of course, it may be argued, “make the rooms larger.” 
That is more easily said than done. We Americans, 
who willingly pay high school taxes and have almost in- 
exhaustible school funds, can afford to build large school- 
houses, but impoverished nations, like the German and 
French, cannot. At least the government does not argue 
like the Americans, and is ever ready with its “non pos. 
sumus,” when enlightened schoolmasters make demands 
which seem to us matters of self-evidence. 

One day, I was agreeably surprised to find single desks 
in a school in Saxony. The furniture was very hand- 
some, but as it appeared to me anything but convenient. 


- 


I took a copy of it, and now present it to my readers, to let 
them judge for themselves. Imagine an American boy 
wheeling around in this kind of a chair, which holds him 
almost as securely as the ducking-chair did the shrew. 
We readily admit, that despite its clumsiness there are at- 
tempts at ornamentation in this furniture which look well. 
Compared with the republican simplicity of our school 
seats they do not make a bad show. But. think of the 
cramped position of the children in these chairs ! 


— “He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stiils its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


‘Give it play, and never fear it,— 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit,— 
Curb it only to direct. 


“* Would you stop the flowing ri 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 

Onward it must flow forever, 
Better teach it where to go.” 
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LWritten for the JouRNAL.] 
A NEW YEAR'S RESOLVE. 


BY JULIA H, MAY. 


With every New Year’s morn, my heart has made 
New resolutions for the coming days, 
And spoken them, but oftentimes my ways 
a been no better and I felt afraid 
is morn to speak; my trembling lip I stayed 

Till something ed 

: If your scholar says 
**I will be better,”’ though he disobeys 
Sometimes, forgetting, do you then upbraid 

use he says again, “I’m sorty’’ ? No, 

You gladly listen and the past forget. 


rejoices. 
Yes, I cried, ’tis so, 
Great Teacher! Wilt Thou pardon one more debt ? 
In Thy great school,—I have been bad I know, 
Let me begin once more Thy alphabet. 


“THE UNIVERSITY PLAN.” 


BY J. H. GLOSFELTER, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


We have a system in use in our school that, I think, is 
practiced in few, if any, of the other cities of the United 
States. It is called, locally, the “University Plan,” the 
main feature of it being that each study is taught through- 

out four grades by a single teacher. Our grades have 
each two classes. Each teacher hears her special study 
and writing during the first hour and a half of the day, 
in her own room, then passes to three rooms in succession, 
staying one hour in each, returning to her own room for 
one hour in the afternoon session just before dismissal. 

The plan seems to have some advantages over the one 
in general use, which is my apology for offering it to you. 
It gives a teacher so much drill on the subject she teaches, 
and the methods of presenting it, that she necessarily 
gains a deeper and readier knowledge of it than she 
otherwise could. She becomes an expert, a professor in 
her special work. Four years with a class gives her time 
to study each pupil’s abilities and needs, and it lays the 
sole responsibility of giving the proper training to each 
upon her. Responsibility for failure cannot be charged 
to poor teaching of a former teacher. 

Instead of teaching with the examination at the end of 
the year in view, the teacher is desirous of laying a good 
foundation for next year’s work, knowing that the stupid 
boy of this year will be more stupid and trying next year, 
if neglected this. The per cent. of pupils who pass from 
each grade to the next each year is very large. If one 
should lack a small per cent. of making the required 
standing the teacher usually feels that by extra work and 
attention she can bring him up to grade the next year, 
and so passes him with his class. 


WHAT I HAVE SEEN. 


In this department the editor records some of the many things he has 
seen in visiting schools, East and West. 


Boston : EMERSON SCHOOL, GYMNASTICS : 

Miss S. A. Bond’s work with physical exercises illustrates what 
many Boston teachers are doing with their spare time. She was 
an “every-day grammar’’ teacher for several years, and mastered 
every subject she taught until it dawned upon her that personal 
development as well as the greatest usefulness prompted to special 
study. To-day she is an expert without a superior, possibly with- 
out an equal in the physiological side of the science of school 
gymnastics. 

The ‘‘summer school did it,’’ I seem to hear sonie one say. 
Well it did have much to do with it. How else can a busy teacher 
devote herself unreservedly to a subject ? Dr. Sargent’s Harvard 
Summer School did for Miss Bond, probably, more than any other 
one thing. But then there have been many graduates from that 
school from whom the world will not hear, but this woman went 
there for inspiration, for ideas, and put her own brain into them, 
and Dr. Sargent could hardly find a trace of himself in these 
exercises. 

She has the school in sections, each for ten minutes aday. The 
pupils pass to the hall, use wands, and make a business of it. I have 
often questioned the high merit of the indifferent performance of 
exercises in the classroom for five minutes, but here there is no 
room for doubt. There is precision, animation, vigor, grace, elas- 
ticity, and variety. 

Upon inquiry as to her purpose and method she said in substance : 
My whole thought in arranging the movements has been concentrated 
on the chest,—to thereby increase the lung capacity and produce cor- 
rect carriage of the body. Therefore, the first movements are de- 
signed to develop the upper part of the chest, followed by others 
to increase the capacity of the lower part, etc. - 

Then follow the abdominal exercises and the exercises for their 
antagonistic muscles of the back, freeing the constriction about 


the waist and giving room and support to the important organs 
located in the abdominal and pelvic cavities. The muscles of this 
region are deplorably weak in the average woman. The develop- 
ment in this respect of these young girls, will be of inestimable 
value in their future. Exercises for the muscles of the thigh and 
leg are freely interspersed,—chiefly for the purpose of resting the 
muscles of thorax and trunk, to quiet the action of the heart after 
the more severe exercises, and for their rhythmic value. The series 
ends with slow, light movements intended to lessen the heart 
action. 

I omitted to mention that many of the exercises are combined 
with movements specially designed for those muscles which hold 
the head erect, thus remedying the almost universal defects of 
drooping heads, flat, drooping chests, and protruding abdomens of 
our school children. 


MILWAUKEE: LABORATORY. 

The laboratory work is specially fine ia physics and chemistry. 
There is every provision for individual work, and the most improved 
plans, also. The biological laboratory is not only far ahead of any- 
thing I have seen in any high school in the country, but I have reason 
to believe that it is literally the best. It is far ahead also of the 
average American college. There are sixty-five students in this 
department, divided into several sections, and the laboratory is 
provided with 18 tables of the most improved pattern and appoint- 
ments. The tops are very thick so as to be planed down every few 
years if necessary, and are made of the redwood of California. 
Each table has a large, mounted Beck’s microscope. 

There is a large conservatory off the laboratory in which plants 
are raised in great abundance for school use, at all seasons of the 
year; also lafge glass tanks for the keeping of fish for class use. 
The class has used 524 of one variety this season, in the analysis of 
typical characteristics, The class enthusiasm is only equalled by 
that of the teachers. 


Cook County NoRMAL: UPPER GRAMMAR GRADE, 
LANGUAGE, 


Without exception, the best reading lesson I ever heard from 
the language-teaching standpoint was conducted by Mary E. Burt, 
in this school, in November last. The class were to read the story of 


Tiiad in prose (Clark & Maynard's edition of A. J. Church’s selec- 
tion and translation). A large engraving of the ‘‘ Holy Night’’ 


was hung upon the wall, to be used as a preparation for the read- 
ing of the Iliad. The teacher asked : 

** Of what is this the picture? ” 

Answer.--** The birth of Christ.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where is the light ?”’ 

Answer.—“‘ Around the head of the child.”’ 

Teacher.—‘** Why ?”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ Christ is the Light of the World.”’ 

Questions followed showing the fawiliarity of the class with the 
study of pictures. They appreciated the great art principles and 
all the details of theirstudy. Shethen told them that their purpose 
was to study the art of the I/iad. They were hearty in their interest. 
They were told to distinguish sharply between that which was 
myth and that which was history. The reading was admirable, 
simply wonderful in its clearness and interpretation of thought. I 
give a few questions asked by Miss Burt, without pausing to give 
answers : 

What does this lead you to think ? 

Is it a battle of gods or of men ? 

Why did not Homer take one of the gods as his hero ? 

There was the best spirit in the criticism, the most thinking in 
their work that I have met. 

Such a study of sach a work is high art, and the interest of the pu- 
pils was very much greater than it is in the study of inartistic se- 
lections of the day. 


THE LOGICAL CONSTITUTION OF SENSE- 
PERCY PTION. 


Pror. Hargis’ THIRD LECTURE BEFORE THE Boston UNI- 
VERSITY —THE LoGic OF SENSE-PERCEPTION — OPERA- 
TIONS OF SENSE-PERCEPTION—HOW SENSE-PERCEPTION 
Uses THE THREE FIGURES OF THR SYLLOGISM. 


The third lecture in the course by Prof..W. T. Harris attracted 
to Sleeper Hall on Wednesday afternoon, beside the students of 
Boston University, representative men and women in the sphere of 
higher edocation, mental science, and philanthropic endeavor. The 
popular speaker commenced with the proposition that even in the 
most elementary forms of sense-perception is readily found the 
entire structure of reason; that the difference between the higher 
and lower forms of intelligence consists, not in the presence or 
absence of phases of thought, but in the consciousness of them; 
that in all grades of animal intelligence, in the life of the plant, 
the movement of inorganic matter, the laws of celestial gravitaticn, 
everywhere is manifested the structural framework of reason. He 


proceeded : 
The advance of human intellect, therefore, consiste@-not in real- 
izing more of the logical structare of reason, but in. attaining a 
re adequate consciousness of its entire scope. Let us imagine, 
for illustration, an entire circle, and liken the self-activity to it. 
The lowest form of life is not consciovs of the smallest are of this 
circle, but the animal with the smallest amount of sensation is con- 
scious of points or small ares of it. The lowest human intelligence 
knows at least half a circle. The discovery of ethical laws, of phil- 
osophic principles, of religious truths, gradually brings the remain- 
ing arc of the perfect circle under the forms of consciousness. The 
lower consciousness may be a mere feeling or emotion. There are, 
in fact, degrees of emotional Consciousness covering the entire scale. 
Think of emotions that concern our selfish wants, next of emotions 


that are zsthetic,—relating to art, —next of emotions that are ethical 


‘and altruistic, then of religious emotions. Think of the long course 


of human history in which man becomes conscious of his nature in 
more abstract forms, and finally reaches science. The progress is 
from object to subject, and finally to the method that unites both. 
Let us examine sense-perception and see what logical forms make 
themselves manifest. Take the most ordinary act of seeing. We 
make out at first the object as something in space before us, then 
as something limited in space, as something colored, as of a definite 
shape; and thus the perception of an object is a series of recog- 
nitions. ‘‘ This is an object before me in space; it is colored gray ; 
it looms through the fog like a tree ; no, it is pointed like a steeple; 
I see what looks like a belfry; I make out the cross on the top of 
the spire; I recognize it to be a church spire. Or again, ‘‘Some- 
thing appears in the distance; it is moving; it moves its limbs; 
it is not a quadruped; itisa biped; it is a boy walking this way; 
he has a basket on his arm; it is James.’’ It is the combination 
of different classes or kinds of attributes that enables us to recog- 
nize the individuality of this object, like all others, and different 
from all others. 

The first act is to recognize, and this takes place in the second 
figure of the syllogism which has ‘‘ valid modes ’’ (or necessary con- 
clusions). The structure of reason, as revealed in logic, shows us 
always universal, particular, and indivedual ideas united in the 
form of inference or a syllogism. Grammar shows us the logical 
construction of language. Language is the instrument of and re- 
veals the structure of reason. Grammar finds all speech has the 
form of a judgment,—something is something. Judgment is 
grounded on other judgments, hence the whole act of sense-percep- 
tion is a syllogism. The mind acts in the form of a syllogism, but 
is dimly conscious, or quite unconscious, of the seuse-perception. 
Passing to the second division of his theme, the Professor said: 
The object cannot be perceived except in so far as it is identified. 
Identification takes place in the second figure of the syllogism. 
Before one can notice its differences one must identify it as an ob- 
ject, and he must identify it as a sensation before he can identify 
the sensation as the sensation of an object. One may not be able 
to take account of differences except in so far as he has a basis of 
identity as a ground to go upon. ‘The primary form of seizing the 
object,—the form of *‘ presentation,’’ as certain psychologists call 
it,—is that of the second figure. But immediately after its pre- 
sentation in the second figure, begins the activity of the first figure. 
No sooner have I recognized and classified the object by one of its 
marks than I begin to look after the other marks which I have 
learned in my previous experience belong to objects of its class. 
And I continue to look for characteristics which the first figure in- 
fers to be present. Thus we have a series of middle terms, each 
one of which has been used first in a syllogism of the second figure, 
and then in one of the first figure. 

The modes of the syllogism ordinarily used by sense-perception 
are not the so-called valid modes,—that is, they deduce only pos- 
sible or probable knowledge at best. The cross-crowned object 
may be something else than a steeple, the dark space below may 
be something else than a belfry; the wheel may be there with no 
bell attached to the axle; the axle may not be there; the appear- 
ance of the wheel may be deceptive; sense-perception abounds in 
deception. The second figure of identification is corrected by the 
use of the first figure of deduction, which offers a number of addi- 
tional marks for verification. By verification we decrease the pcssi- 
bility of error by the law of probabilities. Kvery additional mark 
verified increases the probability immensely. 

The first figure acts in very subtle ways in the first stages of a 
given observation. I look out through the fog in a given direction, 
and see some object so dimly that I should not be able to say what 
itis. But Il know where I am, and that in the direction where [ 
am looking there is a village. Ina village church steeples are wont 
to be seen, and hence I am led to expect that the most prominent 
object will be a steeple. Here the first figure acts to suggest what 
I may expect to see. The identification of the present place (the 
**here’’) and the present time (the ‘‘ now ’’) leads to a number of 
anticipations of perception by the aid of the first figure, and these 
lead to verification by means of the second figure. 

Beside these very general anticipations, there are more abstract 
ones, and even @ priori anticipations, which guide our general per- 
ception. These ‘‘anticipations of perception’’ are not conscious 
ordinarily, although they may be in case doubt suggests investiga- 
tion and verification. The educational significance of these facts 
of sense-perception is obvious. The school labors to give the pupil 
the results of human experience. This stored-up material furnishes 
anticipations of experience to each, so that he may know what to 
look for when the object is presented to him. In a brief time he 
verifies all that experience has recorded of an object. By the first 
figure of the syllogism the individual reinforces his present vision 
by all his past experience. More than this, he reinforces it by the 
experience of the race. This makes human progress possible, and 
by accumulation develops civilization. 

To teach powers of quick perception it is not simply necessary to 
use one’s senses (although a false psychology often tells us so). It 
is necessary to store up in the form of scientific generalization the 
observations of the race, and then (for this is not all) learn to verify 
these observations and critically test them, so as not passively to 
mimic the former observers and repeat their errors. ‘To master the 
resulta of the past sharpens one’s observation by setting up in the 
mind a myriad anticipations of experience which test and cross- 
question observation at every turn, and make the alert and critical 
observer. One learns how to eliminate the personal co-efficient 
from his observations. As no two persons are likely to have the 
same defects of sense-perception, it is possible for each one to cor- 
rect the errors due to his own personal coefficient by the aid of the 
observation of others. 

Formal logic has fallen into great contempt in modern times. 

This contempt is not deserved. The study of logic as an art of 
reasoning,—this, perhaps, deserves all the contempt it has rec: ived. 
Formal legic as the exposition of the structure of mind, the form: f 
its functions, is the most important part of psychology, and a key to 
all the unconscious activities of the mind. 
In his closing presentation,—on ‘* How Sense-Perception Uses 
the Third Figure of the Syllogism to Store up its Experience in 
General Terms,’’—Professor Harris said: The second figure begins 
the act of perception. It presupposes some previous knowledge 
with which to make the identification or recognition which is its 
special function. The first act of distinction of self from objects 
at all furnishes a self (well known) with which to identify the ob- 
ject, and the general category of existence becomes the predicate $ 
—I exist; this object exists independent of me. Existence, at 
least, must be the first category which is generated before the idea 
of external objects. In distinguishing the states of feeling,—com- 
fort and discomfort (pleasure and pain), in distinguishing the feel- 
ings of one sense (sight) from another (touch or taste, for example), 
the inequalities of feeling give rise to the consciousness of want. 

The lecture ended with an interesting résumé of the general eub- 
ject of ‘‘ Educational Psychology.” 


— It is estimated that one man in every two hundred takes a 
college course in this country. In England only one man in five 
hundred avails himself of a college education. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(IV.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS (Concluded). 
Twelfth Step.—Sample of board work : 


Quad, Filia, préperimiis 

Qua dé causa, Cinnd, villae apprdpinquas ? 
Quis, pita, sigittam habét ? 
Qaaré, Cornélia, Lydiam terrés ? 
Sérva, Jilia, puéllae ndcét. 

Galba, Sull&, t@ Ad piignam 
Qais té, filia, Ad villam ? 
Quiaré, régini, nds té déléctamiis ? 
Quis, Galbi, ménsam réginae dat ? 
Est-né villa, Jiilia, réginae ? 
Codrdn&, filia, réginae Victdriae 


Mé&a sérvi, Sulla, non Jiiliae std Cornéliae parét. 

Thirteenth Step.—Introduce such forms as propératis, 
vicitis, Adbitis, movéetis, ete. 

Fourteenth Step.—Sample of board work : 

Vos mé Epistila dinatis. 

Régin&i Tulliam ? 
Sérvam-n& sigitia terr&t ? 

Sérvae, Galba, sigitta ndcés. 
Réginam Clédpatram, Jilia, pulchra cdrdna dinis. 
Miisic&’ mé déléctat. 

Pulchra& rds& réginam déléctat. 
Non-né miisiea gaudétis ? 

Terra America gaudémis. 

Quis instila Britannia gaudét ? 
Pulchra vii, méa filia, gaude. 
Parvae filiae réginae sigitta ndcés. 

The word victdria may be added to the vocabulary, 
and later such expressions as in villd, ab insiila, @x 
Itilid may be used to extend the practice in a forms and 
other forms used in the same way. Great care should be 
taken to have pupils use dé/écto and gaudéo properly in 
their language work. In due time we may give a variety 
of English expressions which will be fair equivalents for 
these Latin words; e. g., Lam pleased with, I take pleas- 
ure in, I like much, ete.; and the pupils may reproduce 
these expressions in Latin, using any words which will 
cover the ideas. They will thus learn that they need not 
feel obliged to turn English expressions into Latin, word 
for word, and that a good translation of the Latin expres- 
sion is not always a literal one. 

Fifteenth Step.— Introduce such forms as pi#lae 
(= girls), réginue, déléctint, hibent, ete. 

The succeeding steps will take up by the same method, 
and in the same systematic way, all the forms of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and the more common pro- 
nouns which we need.to use in simple sentences, though 
it may be found that we can cover the ground more rap- 
idly than in the first steps by taking up more forms at 
once, etc. The reason for this will appear more clearly 
in another article. 

In the matter of verbs I think it well to take up at first 
only those like laudd, terréo, and miinio. Verbs like 
mittd, diicd, etc., stand more by themselves, and may 
easily be taken up later. As to the order of introducing 
the forms it seems a good plan to take up gradually the 
active forms of the present tense of all the modes in the 
three classes of verbs referred to. When these forms 
are safe, the corresponding passive forms may be taken 
up in the same way. Pupils will more readily grasp 
the second set of forms after the first is well fixed, be- 
cause there is some similarity between the sets; but, 
while some time may thus be saved, it is well to make 
haste slowly. After this we may take up imperfect 
forms,—active and passive,—then future forms, and so 
on. This seems a logieal mode of procedure. We can 
thus lay a foundation for associating forms belonging to 
the same tense, and at the same time forms belonging to 
the same stem. 

In dealing with subjunctive forms the particles i and 
clim (since) will be found very serviceable, allowihg us to 
use such clauses as,— 

Ut nds laudét (in order that he may, etc.). 

Ciim té doné&t (since he rewards you). 

Ut id té déléctirét (in order that it might etc). 

Ciim id mé déléctarét (since this delighted, or was de- 
lighting me). : 

Ciim culpivérinte(since they have, etc.). 

Chua vos terriiissét (since he had, ete.). 


The pupils should learn to use subjunetives natur- 
ally, and should also learn to translate them natur- 
ally. It is a great hindrance to have them impressed 
with the idea that such forms should always be translated 
by may, might, should, ete. 

The teacher may plan sentences containing clauses like 
those given above, and may plan others to illustrate infin- 
tives, participles, etc. 

Having thus stated with more or less detail the steps 
for beginners’ work, some general remarks on them will 
bein place. In the next articles, therefore, some points 
will be considered which have to do with the execution 
of the plan, and answers will be given to some possible 


objections. 


VARIETY IN SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN LAN- 
GUAGE WORK. 


BY E. E. T. 


“Vary the subjects for writing. The pupils tire of 
‘George Washington,’ ‘The Atlantic Cable,’ ‘The Erie 
Canal,’ and subjects immediately connected with the 
classroom studies, unless there is another element intro- 
duced to break the monotony of cable-laying “and ditch- 
digging. Were the first object of written language work 
increase of knowledge in these subjects, I should know 
why so many of us think it almost a waste of time 40 de- 
part from the much-used subjects. We write, primarily, 
for the improvement of our English. The children will 
apply rules quite as well when they have new and inter- 
esting subjects. We have the biography and the im- 
provements, the means of travel and quick communica- 
tion. We write upon the topics, too, but we enjoy vari- 
ation. There are so many objects at hand suggestive of 
stories that we never want for a subject.” 

Something like this I said to my neighbor, Miss 
Friendly, who rather questioned the propriety of deviat- 
ing from the list of hackneyed subjects. 

* How do you prepare for writing? Do you read them 
a story?” 

“No. We talk about it. I talk with them. If the 
story is new, I furnish the outline, they supply the detail.” 

“ May I come in sometime? ” 

** We shall talk this afternoon in preparation for our 
next memory abstract. Come in, Miss Friendly. Do not 
come earlier than half past two, though, unless you desire 
to see them draw.” 

In the afternoon Miss Friendly left her class with work 
to prepare for the morning, and came in as the drawing 
teacher completed the lesson. 

Holding up a pair of compasses I asked, “* Does any 
one know who invented the compasses?”’ No hands 
were raised. 

“ You have all heard the name, quite recently, too,—” 
Instantly the hands went up. 
* Wasn’t it Perdix ?” asked Miss Keller. 
““How many say Perdix?” Nearly all the pupils in- 
dicated that Perdix, in their judgment, was the inventor. 
“ Who is ready to tell me why he thinks Perdix is the 
name I wish ?” 
Master Deane answered, ‘“ The other day, when we spoke 
of the contents of the tool-chest,—you told us that Perdix 
invented the saw and some other implements, and you 
said we should talk about Perdix some day, so we must 
remember the name.” 
“ Perdix is our subject for this afternoon. Have the 
dictionaries ready.” 
To keep us from rambling too far away from the 
subject, I put a brief outline on the board. 

Perdiz. 

His family. Inventions. 

Early evidences of skill. His fate. 

“ What T'am going to tell you is almost wholly a 
myth. Where shall we have Perdix live ?” 

“Ts it from Grecian mythology ?” 

* Yes, Master Henderson.” 

“Then we'll say in Greece ?” 

“ When ?” 

“A long time ago,” was accepted, although Master 
Sears thought it would be lacking in flavor unless we said, 
“ Once upon a time.” 

I continued, “There was a family famous for its ar- 


tyicers,—I paused, there was # slight movement, Miss 


Friendly looked a bit surprised. Very soon the hands 
were raised and the pupils were re wdy to supply “ skilled 
person,” “ superior mechanic,” or other definitions from 
the dictionaries. 

I furnished the thread of the story, but the pupils were 
ready with suggestions. We corrected errors in construc- 
tion, and told how we should punctuate certain expres- 
sions, were they written. The proper names were spelled. 

The story, when completed and corrected, was as 
follows : 

In Greece, a long time ago, there lived a family famous 
for its skilled mechanics. Daedalus was of this family. 
It was he that contrived those far-famed wings. Perdix 
was the nephew of Daedalus. 

When Perdix was a small boy, he gave evidence of 
possessing remarkable ingenuity. The toys that he fash- 
ioned were marvels of neatness’and skill. His mother 
desired that he should be placed with his uncle for in- 
struction in the mechanical arts. Perdix was an apt pupil, 
but his uncle was not proud of his achievements. He 
considered Perdix his rival, and sought opportunities to 
destroy the youth. 

Perdix was particularly skillful and interested in wood- 
working. He tried constantly to improve the tools and 
increase the number of implements for working in this 
branch of his art. He found, one day, on the beach. the 
backbone of a fish. This suggested to him the making of 
a metal tool similarly formed for the sawing of wood. 
He notched a piece of iron like the fish’s spine, and there 
was made the saw. 

The ancients attributed to him the invention of the 
chisel, the compasses, and the potter’s wheel. 

He did not gain the favor of Daedalus, however. One 
day, when they were together on a high tower, Daedalas 
thought it was a suitable time and place to rid himself of 
the nephew whose skill, he feared, would dim his own 
fame, so he threw Perdix headlong from the tower. 

The goddess Minerva saw the act and broke the fall. 
This goddess favors inventive genius, and in kindness to 
Perdix she changed him toa partridge. The partridge 
is content with a low nest and never attempts lofty flights. 
The ancients believed that he thus showed himself mind- 


ful of his fall from the tower. 

The Areopagus, the highest court at Athens, condemned 
Daedalus to death for his cruel deed. He escaped, and 
fled to Crete, where the king was his patron for a ‘time. 
Losing the favor of the king, Daedalus was imprisoned 
in a tower from which he escaped. The island was so 
guarded that he could not leave it by sea, so he fashioned 
the wings that gave him his freedom again. 

Numerous corrections were made before we left the 
story. The pupils were, as usual, on the alert for errors. 

When Master Munro, in his careless way, said, “ It 
was him who,” the class would not permit the expression, 
and they questioned him until he gave them, “It was 
he that.” 

We rarely conclude a talk before some one mispro- 
nounces “ in’terested ” or “ in’teresting.”” This afternoon 
Miss French was the forgetful one, but it was promptly 
corrected. 

Nephew is another troublesome word, but Master Ger- 
rish’s pronunciation was so emphatically Worcesterian 
that there was no chance to challenge him. 

Master Taylor has trouble with “those split infini- 
tives,” as he calls them, so we were not surprised to hear 
him say, “to constantly improve,” though he had changed 
it to the better form before we could criticise him. 

When some one said that Perdix invented the compass, 
Master Williamson objected. ‘The Chinese claim the 
honor of that invention. The compasses,—always plural 
like scissors,— Perdix invented.” 

These are a few of the suggestions and criticisms given 
by the class. 

“When will the pupils write the exercise?” inquired 
Miss Friendly. : 

“In a day or two. The writing will now take but 
little time.” . 

“How much they enjoyed the work! When they 
write the story the thought of this afternoon’s prepara- 
tion will be pleasant, and they will doubtless try to make 
the written work worthy of commendation.” 

“When they write this story will they not have as 
good an opportunity to apply rules for punctuation, gram- 


matical construction; spelling, penmanship, as though they 
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had read an account of the Battle of Camden and writ- 
ten it from memory? Cannot they secure variety of ex- 
pression, fluency,—” ‘ 

“Yes, yes. They do know the rules capitally. 1 
thought perhaps you did not believe in learning rules. 
Probably it is better to vary the subjects occasionally.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IDEAS BEFORE WORDS. 


Beecher says that ‘‘ all words are pegs to hang ideas on.’’ The 
reverse of this is true in an educational sense. As the peg is pre- 
pared before the article is suspended, so the idea is conceived in the 
mind before words are needed to give it expression. Ideas must 
precede words or there can be no mental growth. It is true that in 

his enlightened age thousands of school children daily pore over 
pages of words, which to them are dry, meaningless, and uninter 
estiog. Oral instruction in many schools is as rare as the sun ip 
dog days, and yet the voice of the living teacher alone can make 
the dull page of the textbook sparkle and glow with a light caleu- 
lated to burn its way into youthful minds. Educators are begin- 
ning to see that children must be introduced gradually to the prof- 
itable use of books, and in many cities teachers are requested to 
teach each lesson orally before requiring the pupil to study the 
same as presented in his textbook. This is an improvement on the 
old plan of assigning page after page of dry facta to be committed 
to memory verbatim, yet this method has been abused. 

The little child at first needs no book. His teachers, his slate, 
and the objects that coms under his observation are all that are 
necessary for his instruction. The readiog exercises should be 
thought exercises, and he should be taught to compare what he reads 
with his own observation and experience. 

The pupil’s book should contain a brief synopsis of the instruction 
given by the teacher, should awaken new thoughts, and furnish the 
child with pleasant and profitable employment, calculated to per- 
manently fasten in his mind the oral instruction received. Books 
of this kind would prove a real help to earnest, willing teachers, 
and would soon drive careless, inefficient instructors from the field, 
for they would fail to do the work assigned, and make their negli- 
gence manifest to all. 

Children should be taught to look for the thought in each sen- 
tence they study, and be shown how to express the same in a top- 
ical form, thus preparing them, as they grow older, to study refer- 
ence books from topical outlines. Teachers can do mach in the 
way of awakening thought in their pupils, with the faculties they 
have. Eviza H. Morton. 


DOES IT PAY? 


Several years since an earnest and conscientious friend, who was 
teaching at a low salary, said to me, ‘‘ How is it that you are 
always called to the best schools, while I, having a better educa- 
tion, am obliged to apply for schools, and can command but a 
small salary ?”’ 

‘* The problem,”’ said [, ‘‘ is an easy one.’’ ‘“‘ How many school 
journals do you take ?”’ 

Now this friend argued that school journals were unnecessary, 
and he never attended teachers’ institutes as they were ‘‘ too ex- 
pensive.’’ After considerable discussion, I said, ‘* Just consider 
for a moment how many journals of education, teachers’ books, ete. , 
I can buy each month and still get more salary than you.’’ This 
seemed to make an impression upon my friend, who said, ‘‘ I shall 
try your plan, at any rate’’; and he did, and here I give you the 
result : 

Mr. B. was a vigilant and earnest worker; he read several peri- 
odicals and works on theory and practice of teaching ; he made him- 


self a valuable teacher, who showed ability in a marked degree; he 
was paid for attending iostitutes, as he was a valuable acquisition 
to the corps of instructors. 

Five years later I met him at an institate, when he grasped my 
hand and thanked me for the advice givenhim. ‘' Why,’’ said he, 
‘* I am principal of the N—— School, with a salary of $1,500 per 
year, and my vacations are pleasantly spent attending institutes, for 
which I am paid fifty dollars per week.’’ You will find school pe- 
riodicals and various works on methods on his table, and he is alive 
to any qaestion on the subject of teaching. 

Many teachers are blind to their own interest. A board of eda- 
cation van safely lay down as a rule, that a teacher who does not 
read an educational paper is not up to the times; that he is either 
too bigoted to accomplish much, or is not progressive enough to 
inspire his pupils with enthusiasm. When a teacher knows enoagh 
to get along witboat the valuable opinions of others, that cau be 
found io our best journals, he should qait the profession. 

Take one, two, or three journals, exchange with your fellow 
teachers, and you will never regret it. It is economy to fit our- 
selves for any work we may have to do. Skilled workmen always 
find employment at guod salary. Gro. W. CoLporn. 


JACK FROST. 


[A composition by a twelve-year-old boy, in a New England 
school. ] 


When we speak of Jack Frost we generally speak of him asa 
mischievous, young scamp. 

We never stop to think of his age, but he is many ages old. He 
was probably born about the time the earth was planted with trees. 
He was born in an ice palace, which was very beautiful. His 
father, John Frost, had been king of the North and South Poles 
for about two years. He was atthe South Pole when Jack was 
born. 

John was stopping a mutiny of the Wind and Snow, who were 
his chief officers. King Jobn Frost was a very wise king, and 
he never played the pranks on mortals, that Jack did. John died 
when Jack was sixteen years old. As soon as the news reached 
the South Pole, that John wae dead, Wind and Snow set up & man 


by the name of Hail as the real king of the South Pole. When | trinkets were found in the burial places of children, such as jointed 


Jack, who was now king of the Poles, heard of it, he got all his 
barons and knights and had ‘iis armourer make fifty thousand 
suits of armour of the best kind of ice. Each man had an ice 
ebariot and two dragons, They harnessed the dragons to the 
chariots and started. 

On the way to the South Pole, Jack stopped at the Temperate 
Zone and painted every window with the most beautiful designs. 
Then he burried to join his army, which was way ahead. 

He did not wait to see where he was stepping, but went right 
along. He stepped in flower beds, in gardens, and you could not 
help but see that he had been along. He caught up with his army 
when it was in the middle cf the Temperate Zone. As soon as 
they got to within one hundred miles of the Torrid Zone they 
mounted their chariots and made the dragons go as fast as they 
could They did not get out of their chariots until their came to 
the boundaries of the South Polar kingdom and then they left 
their dragons and chariots and went on foot. They met Hail com- 
ing with an army and had a great battle. Jack defeated Hail and 
took him prisoner. He sent his archer, the snow, and his cross- 
bowmen, the winds, to search for the men that had escaped. They 
took three thousand prisoners and killed two thousand. Jack set 
his kingdom up again and put one of his father’s counsellors at the 
head. He then went home. He goes from his Northern kiogdom 
in the Spring, to his Southern, and goes back to his Northern king- 
dom in the Fall. 

He likes to plague mortals, and spoils their flowers. Some of 
his men went through town this morning, and more are coming. 


SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPL 


Iam reaping an unexpected harvest. My scholars have been 
encourazed to read and investigate outside the regular textbooks, 
and in the geography class the other day, a wide-awake little fellow 
disputed the authority of the textbook on the true source of the 
Mississippi, claiming that it was Lake Glazier and not Lake 
Itasca. I was not myself sufficiently well informed to launch an 
opinion, so appointed it a question for general research to be brought 
up at another time. Can you help me? I can find nothing au- 
thoritative and definite. Youne TEACHER, 


If ‘* Young Teacher ’’ will refer to the editorial in the Aug. f 
issue of the JOURNAL of 1887, she will get on the track of what 
she wants. There is in a recent issue (Dec. 13) of the New York 
Independent a long review of this topic.—[ Ep. 


ANSWERS TO “WHO WAS,” ETC, 


1. Charles II., King of England :— 


Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on. — Earl of Rochester. 


2. Louis Philippe. 11. Sir Thomas Moore. 
3. Sir Walter Scott. 12. Thomas Campbell. 
4. Socrates. 13, William Cowper. 

5. Martin Van Buren. 14, William Wordsworth. 
6. William Henry Harrison. 15. James Montgomery. 
7. Queen Elizabeth. 16. Robert Southey. 

8. Henry VILL 17. Mark Akenside. 

9. Shakespeare. 18, Alexander Pope. 
10. Lord Byron. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
QUERIES, 
— Whence comes the word ‘‘ candy”’ ? R. M. 
Kings'on. 


— How does the number of English-speaking people compare with 


those who speak Chinese and Hindustanee ? 


Buffalo, N. Y. CEPHAS. 


— Please inform me what is the coldest inhabited place on the 
globe, and make some statement to give one an idea of a tempera- 
ture probably a long way below the marking of the murcury-tube. 

Digby, N. 8. J. Frost. 


— In French papers I often see the expression Pere la Chaise.” 
Can you tell me its significance ? J. McA. 
Tongaloo, Miss. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


F. A. C., in the JoURNAL of Dec, 153, asks the name of the 
author of Thirty Years’ View. Hon. Thomas H. Benton is its 
author. M. W. 

Englewood, Ill. 

— In reply to O. E. W., let me say that Hallow Eve,—in Seot- 
land, Halloween, cailed also All Hallows and Ail Saints’ Day, a 
festival in honor of all the saints and angels in heaven,—began to 
be observed in eastern charches in the fourth century. In the west 
it was established by Pope Boniface IV. in the early part of the 
seventh century, un the occasion of dedicating the Pantheon, erected 
in honor of Jupiter the Avenger and all the gods, to the worship 
of the trae God, under the invocation of the Virgin Mary and all 
the saints. A. 
Boston. 


— Can any of your readers tell m2 when the first National Re- 

publican Convention was held, and also where ? 

Ossipee, N. H. J. C. McA. 
The first national convention of the Republican party was held 

in Philadelphia, Jane 18, 1856. The nominees of the convention 

were: For President—John C. Fremont; for Vice-President— 


Wm. L. Dayton.—[Epiron. 


— While on an excursion to the Pacific Coast, last summer, I 
saw in a brambly cometery attached to an old Spanish Mission 
building, many graves of children,each having at its head a crumbling 
wooden structure like the body of a tall cradle placed upright on 
ita foot, containing near the top a shelf of toys and shells that had 
once been pretty, some protected by glass, others not. Is it sup- 
posed to have been an ancient custom thas to keep children’s small 
treasures pear them after death ? THEO. 


Withrow, in his Catacombs of Home, says that mumerons toys and 


| dolis of ivory, dappled horses of terra-cotta, bronze bells belonging 
to a rattle, and even the terra-cotta jar with slit for receiving coin, 
of which many a copy may be seen in our potteries.—/ Epiror, 


FACTS. 


WHAT WORDS USED TO MEAN. 


Eb, shallow. 
Ford, foolish. 
Worship, worth. 


Worm, @ serpent. 
Unkind, unnatural. 
Admire, wonder at. 


Babe, a doll. Villain, farm servant. 
Brave, showy. Uncouth, unknown, 
Cheer, face. Table, picture. 


Depart, divide. 


Prevuaricate, reverse. 
Disaster, an unfavorable star. 


Painful, painstaking. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Reformation took place in Germany, 1517; in England, 1532, 

Coaches were first introduced from France into England in 1580, 


The first Passenger railroad was opened in England, 1825, 
Sept. 27. 

The men in actual service at the present time in the armies and 
navies of Enrope is in excess of 4,000,000. 


Mes “ oe printed the first Bible in 1456. The first 
in English, History of Troy, was printed at Col b 
William Caxton, 1471. 


The largest standing army of the world is in Russia, —757,000 ; 
Italy has 750,700; France, 510,300; Germany, 427,200; China, 
300,000; Austria, 275,000; United States, 33,000, 


When the rosewood-tree is first cut, it exhales a strong rose like 
fragrance, which, however, soon passes away. ‘The best trees are 
oe in South America and the East Indies and neighboring 
islands 


In the ninth century an old beggar from Japan took some tea-seeds 
and plants back with him to his native land. The Japanese rel- 
ished the new drink, and built at Osaka a temple to the memory of 
those who introduced it. This temple is still standing, though now 
almost seven hundred years old.—St. Nicholas, 


Glass is now given the appearance of marble by applying a mix- 
ture of varnish and oil to the surface of a basin of water and blow- 
ing or spraying it with dry colored powder to represent the mottled 
or veined aspect of marble. The glass, after being coated on one 
surface with varnish is placed face downwards on the water-film, 
which immediately adheres to the plate and is fixed by the varnish. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended .for the Department of Mathematica, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F,. P,. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(S) By James Blackburn, Louisville, Ky. —From a trap in the 
circumference of a circular pond a glass ball is thrown at random 
with a range not greater than the diameter of the pond. What is 
the probability that the ball falls into the pond ? : 


Solution by Artemas Martin, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Coast and Geo- 
A detic Survey Office, Washington, D, C. 


C Represent the position of the trap 
B by P; and draw the diameter PA, = 
2a. Let @ = <APB, the angle the 
direction of the ball makes with the 
diameter PA; ¢ = the angle of ele- 
Fr vation at which the ball is thrown; 
Pp’ =the probability for any given 
value of 6; and JP» = the required 
probability ; then 


Since the range of the ball is 
PB = 2asin29 = 2acos6, 
sin2¢ = 
sing = (1 + cos?) + (1 — cos?), 
which are the two values of the sines of the augles of elevation pro- 
ducing the range Zacos?. 
For all values of sing less than 
(1 + — (1 — 
and for all values of sing greater than 
(1 + cos0) + (1 — 
the ball will fall short of the range 2acos@, and into the pond. 
The whole number of different directions of projection is propor- 
tional to the surface of the hemisphere whose center is the point P 
and whose radius is 4 P33 = acos0, which is 
== . . . (2); 
and the whole number of different directions of projection produc- 
ing a range greater than 2acos@ is proportional to the surface of the 
zone included between two horizontal planes at the distances 
(1 + 0080) + (1 — cos?) 
and }acos0y (1 + cosé) — (1 — cos?) 
from the center of the base of the hemisphere, which is 
S2 = (1 — cos?) X 2racost 
== 27ra%cos’ (1 — cosd) . (3). 
Consequently the whole number of different directions of projec- 
tion giving a range /ess than 2acos? is proportional to S; — 52; 
and, therefore, 


we have 


Reducing (4) by means of (2) and (3), we have 
=1—V(l— cost) = 1 — (2)sin4? ; 
and this value of P’ substituted in (1) gives 
12 4 
p= (ru — —3(t— ) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 


A Merry Curistmas and a Happy New Year. 

Goop teaching will always show good results as well as 
a good spirit. 

Ir is sometimes well to throw a child into deep water, 
intellectually, and lét him sink or swim. 

Berrer to have a class “ toe the mark” than to have 
pupils careless and heedless about their position. 

ENGLAND is much excited over the very general ab- 
sence of history as a class study in the schools of the 
realm. 


Tur Commissioners on Technical Schools in England 


a1, 


“ recommend that instruction in the rudiments of drawing 


be incorporated with writing in all primary schools. 


Tue great Luther wrote: ‘“ The seeds of many virtues 
exist in the minds of those who love music, but those who 
are not moved by it, in my estimation, resemble sticks 


and stones.” 


Tue Attorney-General of Pennsylvania has officially 
indorsed the decision of State-Superintendent Higbee that 
a school building cannot be used for sectarian purposes 
unless the citizens as a whole formally vote that it can be 
put to such use in a specific case. 


PERSONALLY and editorially we have no sympathy with 
extravagant fears of the Jesuits, or with a fanatical ecru- 
sade against their church, but both personally and edito- 
rially we propose to do all in our power in defence of 
the public school idea, let the opposition come from what- 
ever source it may. 

Ocroser 11 we suggested that teachers send us the 
names of pupils who could recite either “ America” or 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Many teachers reported 
that none could recite either, while several reported one 
or more who could recite ‘“‘ America,” and a few reported 
children who knew the words of ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


Prestpent. Tuomas Hunter, of the New York City 
Normal School, wants the trustees of that institution to 
establish a thoroughly classical course of four years, with 
Greek, the higher mathematics, and the natural, physical, 
and mental sciences. He would have the Normal College 
of New York City rank with Vassar, Smith, and other 
colleges for the education of women. ‘So mote it be.” 


«‘T INTEND to appoint the best people I can find, men 
or women, who I feel will look to the best interests of 


the entire city ; and no man will be appointed because of 


2 
salaries. 


his nationality or his politics, his religion or his resi- 
dence,” said Mayor Hewitt when he was interviewed 
about the appointments for the school board. We could 
wish all school boards were appointed by mayors, if all 
would take such an attitude. 


Jersey City deserves high praise for doing the right 
thing, if she has done it tardily. Superintendent Poland 
is one of the first-class men of the profession, and his 
committee have carried his salary from $2,600 to $3,500 
in a manly way. The salaries of all the teachers 
went up at the same time. This city has been behind 
other cities of her enterprise and ability in the matter of 
She has had the ablest corps of teachers for 
the money, to be found, and now she has made the pay 
approximate the worth of the teachers. Every teacher 


profits by this act of justice. 


Tue absolute physical hunger of the school children in 
the poor districts of London is attracting the attention not 
only of philanthropists but of statesmen. A careful in 
vestigation has been held recently, resulting in the esti- 
mate that seven per cent. of the school children in those 
sections are in a state of almost perpetual hunger, while 
thirteen per cent. suffer from insufficient food. An exam- 
nation’ of 20,000 school children revealed the fact that 
1,400 were physically incapacitated for benefiting by 
instruction because of lack of food, while more than 4,000 
were weakened in health and mentally dull for lack of 


food. 


Tap largest dry goods store in Chicago, probably in 
the country, recently sent this note to the principals of 
some of the grammar schools : 


To V. H—, Principal of K—— School :— 

We employ a number of boys, ranging from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, in our retail dry goods store, and prefer engaging 
boys who are vvell behaved and studious in school. Should there 
at any time come before your notice, or that of the teachers in your 
school, a boy who is honest, industrious, and by scholarship capable 
of filling a position in our house, and who is compelled for good 
reasons to leave school and seek employment, a letter from you in 
his behalf, will be favorably considered by us. 

Yours very respectfully, M— F— & Co., 
perT. W. S—. 


Teachers will do well to read this letter to their pupils. 


COMPENSATIONS. 


A subscriber wrote a high-spirited letter ordering his 
paper stopped because he was opposed to our position on 
a certain question. He evidently intended to give us the 
impression which he himself had, that if he ordered his 
paper stopped the end of onr prosperity had come. But 
fortunately for our peace of mind and prosperity the next 
mail brought twenty-five dollars from one man, with the 
names of ten teachers to whom he wished the JouRNAL 
sent for one year because he appreciated our position on 
that and other questions. The compensations are both 
numerous and pleasant. 


DR. HARRIS’ LECTURES. 


Dr. W. T. Harris has completed a course of lectures 
upon “ Educational Psychology,” given before the profes- 
sors and students of the Boston University, Miss Simonds’ 
Kindergarten Training School, and a distinguished audi- 
ence of teachers, superintendents, lecturers, authors, and 
specialists. With no disposition to make invidious com- 
parisons, it may be said that no American has more faith- 
fully acquainted himself with the philosophies of the ages, 
has more manfully challenged the positions of the great 
modern philosophers, has more courageously thought for 
himself upon the greatest questions, or tnade more close 
connection between the every-day life and the intellectual 
life. These lectures are the great utterances of his life 
upon this subject. 

Appreciating this, we are presenting them to our read- 
ers. These five articles furnish a body of doctrine in 
psychology. They are of more value than many entire 
volumes, because they consider the vital points. The 


third of the series, which we give this week, is really the 


most important utterance upon this subject that has yet 
appeared. It should be read and re-read by every teacher 
unfamiliar with the masters of thought, as it certainly 


will be by others. - 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


In no one thing is the educational public so divided in 
sentiment as in the matter of manual training. There 
are a number of very earnest advocates, men of distinction 
in the literary, scientific, and educational world ; there 
are a number of very ardent opponents of manual training 
as a means of educational development; but the great 
body of people hardly know where they stand. When 
they hear its advocates claiming it to be the panacea for 
all social and industrial ills, they challenge the claim ; 
when they hear it presented as a means of developing the 
expressive or representative faculties, they incline toward 
it; when they hear it denounced by leading philosophers 
as having little philosophical value, they have a sense of 
relief. 

Personally, we are clear as to its psychological, indus- 
trial, and social value; but we do not feel that we have 
any special mission, personally or editorially ; indeed we 
think there has been quite too much partisanship in the 
matter, and deprecate the tendency in intensifying ani- 
mosities. Such is the present state of the public mind 
that almost no one states his position without practically 
challenging, if not denouncing, the attitude of those who 
think differently. Upon no other question in our day has 
the tendency been so rank, and it seems to us wise for 
some people to stand for the facts and let the arguments 
take care of themselves. 

We have received many commendations for the attitude 
of the JouRNAL upon the subject. That of Dr. L. R. 
Klemm of the Cincinnati Technical School is the most 
expressive, and though in a personal note, not intended 
for print, as the phraseology clearly shows, it is all the 
more satisfactory, and we print it as written : 


By the way, I heartily commend your course of action in regard 
to manual training. You do not oppose it, nor do you defend it; 
you state facts, true facts, clear statements, illustrated, to boot. 
That will elear the vision, and whatever there is good in manual 
training will find appreciation, while it will also free it of the dross. 
Go ahead doing the right thing and shame thedevil. Excusez-moi. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 


The County Teachers’ Institute, in the Keystone state, 
is an educational force with few parallels. We know of 
no other state that has risen so uniformly and rapidly in 
every nook and corner in educational methods and spirit, 
and the main feature in this progress has been the County 
Institute and all that it implies. We spent four days at 
the Luzerne County Institute at Wilkes-Barre last week, 
studying the working of the system under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances. Luzerne County is one of the 
largest and most populous in the state, with a number of 
large towns and many rural districts. Ouce each year a 
county institute is held at Wilkes-Barre, the county town. 
There were present last week 642 teachers, each paying 
one dollar for membership, «nd attending literally every 
hour of the session for four days. The state allows $200 
for the holding of the institute, which together with the 
membership fees makes a total of $842. With this the 
superintendent, J. M. Coughlin, furnished a program cost- 
ing about $1,575, the balance being provided for by the 
sale of tickets to the citizens for a course of five evening 
lectures and entertainments, which were a part of the 
program, and to which teachers were admitted on their 
membership tickets. The morning sessions are held in 
sections. The teachers’ tickets have printed upon them 
each quarter of an hour from nine o’clock to twelve and 
from two to four. If late, the time of their coming is 
checked ; if they leave before the exercises are through, the 
time of going is checked. Upon the presentation of these 
tickets to the direetors of the towns they draw pay at the 
same rate as when teaching. On one day of the institute 
the school directors of the county meet and consider the 
interests from an administrative standpoint, being ad- 


dressed by such lecturers as they choose to invite, 

The county is subdivided into nine districts, each having 
one large town with several smaller towns grouped about 
it. Each of these districts has a chairman elected at the 
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annual institute, and under his direction a two-day’s county 
institute is held in the spring, while monthly or semi- 
monthly evening institutes are held through the year. 
All this is under the general direction of the superintend- 
ent of the county. The normal schools work in harmony 
with the institute, each profiting by the other. In this 
way the entire teachingitce is unified, inspired, and in- 
vigorated. The state superintendent by energizing the 
county superintendents succeeds in bringing the rural dis- 
tricts of this immenee state into good working order. 


A MAP OF THE FIELD. 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College, in his admirable 
article in the December Atlantic on “The Future of the 
Cevntry College,” does a service to all educators by set 
ting forth with singular clearness the limits and legitimate 
function of the several agencies, in a broad, inclusive plan 
of education. Though he chiefly considers what is called 
the higher education, dealing with the college proper as 
distinguished from the university, and calling attention to 
it: true aim and purpose and the conditions of its best use- 
fulness, his suggestions are full of interest for those teach- 
evs angaged in preparatory work. Whatever advance we 
have made in pedagogy is largely due to the growing con- 
viction that teachers must. study teaching if they would 
succeed, and that a clear idea of the scope and outline of 
the work te-be done is indispensable. The public is de- 
manding, more and more, something like a thorough pro- 
f asional knowledge of educational matters in all teachers. 
Fersonai familiarity with the subject to be taught is only 
a small part of the equipment of the successful teacher of 
this, our day. There must be also a clear perception of 
what education can be expected to do for the mind of the 
boy, and a thoughtful consideration of the successive steps 
in the journey. The work of each classroom is not a sep- 
arate process to be gone through mechanically ; it is a 
part of a living whole, in which, as in the care of a young 
iree, both previous and future conditions must be taken 
into account. 

There is no more interesting reading for the live teacher 
than articles which take up educational principles and 
methods in a broad manner, and discuss them in a wise, 
earnest, and impartial spirit. 

Miss Coolidge, in her entertaining account of a conveni 
school of the last century, in the same magazine, gives an 
indirect comment on the old and new theories of feminine 
training. There is always something to be learned by 
leoking at both sides of a question. 


EDUCATI ON BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


A new system of tuition has had so marked develop- 
ment in Britain during the last ten years that, notwith- 
standing the scant share of attention it has received in 
other departments of education, a sketch of its origin, 
theory, and practice, may not be out of place here. 

The system originated in the intervention of the foreign 
university in what is known as “women’s education.” 
Therefore at a time when local examinations and Cam- 
bridge lectures were being thrown open to women, & 
scheme of instruction by correspondence was inaugurated, 
to reach such students as were unable to secure the ad- 
vantages of a college course. Tutors were appointed, a 
syllabus issued, and Newnham Correspondence Classes 
were launched on the world. 

The scheme was briefly this: The classes were to cover 
the ground yearly included in the Cambridge higher 
school examinations for women, but private students who 
did not contemplate an examination were encouraged to 
participate in the advantages of the prescribed curricu- 
lcm, only at rather higher rates than those of bona Jide 
workingmembers. Directions for obtaining the full bene- 
fits of the new system were freely circulated, and work 
was begun in earnest. 

Monthly series of questions on the selected studies 
were forwarded and returned fully answered, these in 
turn were commented on, corrected and explained, and, 
together with valuable hints or renderings, once more 
_ sent to the respective pupils. 

Many of the correspondence tutors were men of note 
in educational ranks, and all were men and women of 


ability ; and from a small beginning the work grew to a 
thrifty educational branch which was to carry its benefits 
into the heart of the most remote districts of England. 

Ample testimony to the present importance of the 
work is had in the fact that a single correspondence staff 
in North Britain now numbers on the books some six 
hundred pupils, to whom not a few university distinctions 
annually fall. Another, a charitable association in London, 
has a staff of seventy correspondence teachers employed in 
rendering gratuitous educational assistance to poor girls. 
A further development is now taking place in the spring- 
ing up of students’ librariés all over the country. 

The fact that the Cambridge Education Fund con- 
tributes willingly to assist students who wish to join 
the classes proves the satisfaction of the committee with 
the results obtained. Solitary students are well aware of 
the difficulties in home work, the trials which inevitably 
beset even the most earnest among them, not merely in 
the solution of intricate questions, but still more in the 
matter of guidance to books. These troubles appear to be 
successfully met by correspondence tutors, many of whom 
lend books, and also givea variety of useful information on 
subjects incidental to the work, such as lodgings, registries, 
classes, lectures, convalescent homes, college fees, exam- 
inations, libraries,—all these and more in reply to many 
inquiries, and the post of referee is ofterf ah arduous 
one. But it may be said with certainty that the arrow 
shot off a decade since, by the small committee of Cam- 
bridge University, has struck the bull’s-eye of the target. 

Art, music, and mechanics owe something to the new 
system ; amateur and professional correspondence classes 
teem in the advertisement columns of every educational 
paper. 

Men and women reading for London University Ex- 
aminations, children preparing for Junior Local Examin- 
ations, are tempted by the display of advantages offered ; 
clever pupils are frequently taken “on result” only, 
which provides an opening for all kinds of budding 
genius that would else have no chance in the race for 
knowledge. Enthusiasm, sympathy, encouragement, 
may be imparted on paper as well as by the living voice, 
the average charge in the former case being about one- 
twentieth as much. Of course the system is open 
to abuse. Much may be done to abate the evil 
in this direction by what is devoutly anticipated by 
its supporters,—namely, a compulsory system cf registra- 
tion for teachers. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Leverett M. Chase, master of the Dudley School, was the recip- 
ient of a costly gold-headed ebony cane as a Christmas greeting 
from the teachers of his building. His friends rejoice with him in 
the satisfaction of such a remembrance at this season. ——The school 
board banqueted Rev. Dr. Duryea at Young’s on Tuesday of last 
week.——Miss Kate L. Brown of Milton was the recipient of a val- 
uable little watch from her pupils and their parents. 

The pupils and teachers of the Malden High School,—George E. 
Gay, principal,—gave an evening reception recently to the parents 
and pupils of the Center Grammar School. In addition to an 
address by Principal Gay there was an attractive musical program 
consisting of choruses and instrumental and vocal solos. 

W. F. Bradbury, principal of the Cambridge Latin School, has 
always been active in municipal affairs and, in the best sense, in 
state political matters. He was largely instrumental in the intro- 
duction of the patent ballot box first used in that city, and then in 
securing the introduction into the state law of the requirement 
that the number of blanks, with the number of ballots, should be a 
part of the report of the precinct officers. f 

In the Cambridge Press, of last week, in an article that would 
occupy about three columns of the JoURNAL, he reviews the returns 
of the late municipal election in that city with a mathematical skill 
and literary flavor that produce a very enjoyable article, as heroic as 
it is spicy. I only regret that the character of the article is such as 
to make it imipossible to give extracts. Suffice it to say that he 
shows the mathematics of the ward officers to be discreditable to 
the teaching of the most literary city in America. It is safe to 
assume that neither Harvard College, the high schools, nor the 
upper grammar grades furnished these officers. Only one pre- 
cinct in the entire city had a correct return. * Here are samples 
of the Cambridge mathematics,—not from ‘‘ Bradbury and Eaton’s 
Arithmetic, however: From Ward One, whole number of ballots, 
A51; the addition of the votes for each candidate would make the 
whole number 719. Ward Three, whole number voters 630; the 
addition of votes for each candidate would make a total of 706. 
The most ridiculous instances occurred when only two numbers 
were to be added, as for instance 335 + 230 = 551 ; again, 81 + 333 
=434. Mr. Bradbury closes his racy article with the suggestion 
that we need not only a free ballot, but an accurate count. 

The alumni of the Castine (Me.) Normal School of Boston and 
vicinity, held their second meeting in this city last week, at which 40 
members dined. Mr. G. T. Fletcher, Agent of the Board of Edu- 
cation, is President, and Mrs. O. W. Saine, of Chelsea, Secretary. 
Among the graduates of this school isa member of the Boston 
School Board, the junior master of the Roxbury High School, the 
sub-master of the Lewis Grammar School, and also teachers in 
many other public and private echools, and members of the profes- 


sions of theology, law, and medicine. WARREN WINTHROP. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


A GREEN CHRISTMAS. 


What wonder that I blundered so ? 
The room was dusk. The grate’s dull glow, 
The only light, 
Sent showers flickering to and fro. 
She stood beneath the mistletoe, — 
*T was Christmas night, 
I might have known,—but I was blind!— 
Her slender figure, half outlined 
Amid the gloom. 
Why could not Fate have been more kind ? 
Why did I ever chance to find 
That dusky room ? 


She stood beneath the mistletoe, 
Alone,—t’ was Christmas night,—and so— 
By Jove, I can’t 
Half realize it now !—for, oh, 
It wasn’t she at all, you know, 
It was her aunt ! 


It doesn’t trouble a young man any to get from a young woman 

a fifty-eight cent Christmas match safe in exchange for a twenty- 

seven dollar sealskin muff, for he is used to that, but he cannot 

help thinking sometimes that she need not have been so thoughtless 

as to leave the price-mark on the box. 

Many a man who thinks he is marrying the lady finds out, in the 

—, of three or four years afterward, that he has got the tiger 

instead. 

The only way in which some young men could ever manage to 

md in society would be to get themselves a blacking-box and 
rush, 

Only the foolish physician waits until his convalescent patient 

has got through being grateful before he sends in his bill. 

_. There is no doubt that an active politician can be an honest man 

if he tries, but there is a serious question whether he can be an 

honest man and still keep on being an active politician. 

We are told that Amélie Rives wrote her tragic tragedy five years 
before she was twenty-one years old, but this is not half so interest- 
ing as it would have been to be told that she wrote it twenty-one 
years before she was five years old. It is not much more impor- 
tant either. 

A touching sight,—the blind man’s way of feeling. 


The difference between the girl in the editor’s office and the man 
at the case up stairs is that one is a type-writer, while the other is 
a type-wronger, every time. 

If young women knew what desperate things young men will 
sometimes do under the influence of disappointed love, they would 
be more careful how they trifle with their deep affections. A 
Boston girl refused to marry a young man the other evening, and 
he yer 2 away and proposed successfully to another girl before 
ten o'clock, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— San Francisco has a woman census marshal, who is said to 
give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 

— Pupil of teacher—‘' Are the things in the centre of this lily an- 
tennw?’’? Ans.—‘‘ Why, no, there aint any.”’ 

— A monthly paper of a boarding school announces that the 
‘* oeiling of the dining-room is very attractive.’’ What is the mat- 
ter with the table ? 

— Bjornstjerne Bjornson, who may be said to have been the 
father of modern Norwegian literature, was born in 1832 in a 
lonely little parsonage in northwestern Norway. 

— Prof. C. H. Fernald, of the State Agricultural College, at 
Ambherst, has the standard collection of the world, of ‘‘ leaf rollers,’’ 
small moths destructive to the leaves of plants and trees. He has 
been several years in making this collection which is especially rich 
in foreign specimens. 

— Among royal writers are the Crown Prince of Austria, who is 
engaged upon a history of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy; the 
King of Portugal, who is a translator of Shakespeare ; the King of 
Sweden, an historian ; the Prince of Montenegro, a writer of lyrics 
and sonnets, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who has com- 
posed music and some memoirs. 

— The Bridgewater Normal Offering, a well-edited, spicy monthly, 
tells this good story: ‘‘ One of the entrance examination questions 
required that a bill of dry goods should be made out. One student, 
fresh from his studies, had on his list,— 

2 English Grammars, 

4 ’s Language Lessons. 
— One of the many objects of interest to be met with in Verdi's 
villa at St. Agata is an old spinet on which he practised when a 
child. It bears an inscription which may be thus translated: “ By 
me, Stepano Cavaletti, the hammers were restored and covered with 
leather for this instrument, to which I have fitted a pedal; and I 
have made these hammers without charge, seeing the good disposi- 
tion that the young Giuseppe Verdi exhibits for learning to play the 
instrument. This is sufficient to satisfy me. A. D., 1821.” At 
this time the greatest of living composers was seven years of age. 
— The Astor Library contains among its historic relies a copy of 
a letter of Colambus, of which only six are known to be in exist- 
ence. One of these copies sold for $700 at an auction sale in Lon- 
don in 1872. This letter was written by Columbus at Lisbon, and 
is addressed to Raphael Sanchis, treasurer to the King of Spain. 
The letter is descriptive of his travels and his discoveries. 
— It is reported that Tennyson is probably the only living author 
whose poems are used for examination purposes in India. At 
Madras, recently, a whole body of candidates were ** posed ’’ by 
the line from the ‘‘ Princess’’ : 


Was proxy wedded to a bootless calf.’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the th.] 


Stories OF THE Great Scientists. By 
Henrietta Christian Wright, author of ‘‘ Children’s Stories in 
American History,’’ and “ Children’s Stories of American Pro- 

” With portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

350 pp., 74 x5}. Price $1.25. 

It is a real pleasure to meet in the line of instructive books for 
the young, one so completely adapted to its purpose as this in hand, 
which, however, no more than justifies the reasonable expectation 
concerning a new work from an author of Mrs. Wright’s reputa- 
tion. Her diction is as familiar as possible, but without lack of 
tone or any trace of labored effects from attempted writing down to 
the youthful understanding. All through the sixteen chapters in 
which they are told, the ‘‘stories’’ will absorb the attention and 
develop the wish for a better knowledge of the wonderful secrets 
with which science has rewarded persistent research and constructive 
ability, the results of which enter so largely into the industries, 
the welfare and happiness of the world in our time. Beginning 
with Galileo and the telescope, the men and the subjects succes- 
sively introduced are: Keppler and the pathways of the planets, 
Newton and his world secret, Franklin,—lightning and electricity, 
Linowas and flowers, Herschel and stars, Thompson (Count Ruth- 
ford),—relations of motion and heat, Cuvier and animals of the 
past, Humboldt and nature in the New World, Davy and nature’s 
magicians, Faraday and the production of electricity, Lyell and 
rocks, o— and the animal kingdom, Tyndall and diamagnet- 
ism, Kirchoff,—sunbeam and‘starbeam, and Darwin and Huxley 
in their peculiar spheres of investigation. Several portraits lend 
their attraction. Nor are we certain that the best worth of the 
book lies so much in what it reveals as in what it suggests,—these 
suggestions opening up a boundless domain of thought, extending 
beckoned to the Creation and forward to the end of time. The 
child must be invincibly dull whose faculties are not enlivened by 
well-presented facts in natural history, such as that any organ of an 
animal which is not used will gradually become useless, while one 
that is much used will grow larger and stronger, and change its 
appearance to suit its new work ; illustrated by the fishes in Mam- 
moth Cave being blind because the darkness there has made the eyes 
useless for many generations, and by the eagle whose great strength 
and clearness of vision are a product of the necessities of his mode of 
life in age after age. In the closing chapter the author remarks. 
** Behind the gem or flower or shell lies the force that produced 
it; and the fash of the diamond, the tint of the rose, and 
the pearly chambers that once held a living form, all tell the story 
of the power, circumstance, and condition to which they owe their 
existence,’’ A prompt and permanent demand for this book seems 


Tue Boy’s Own Book or Inpoor Games AND RECRE- 
ATIONS. By Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N., C. Stansfeld Hicks, 
J. N. Maskelyne, Rev. Harry Jones, M.{A., Dr. Stradling, 
Captain Crowley, Rev. A. N. Malan, M.A., F.G.S., and many 
others. Edited by G.'A. Hutchinson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

incott & Co. 528 pp., 84x77. Price, $1.75. 

o more timely book can be found than this carefully edited 
volume of home amusements, combining profitable scientific in- 
straction with rational recreative amusement. The youth of Amer- 
ica will welcome such a gaide to the way to spend the winter even- 
ings as this book of over seven hundred illustrations affords. It is 
a genuine textbook of sensible diversions, many of which stimulate 
the mind to a healthy development, and the body toa greater meas- 
ure of strength and gracefulness. It gives detailed exercisss in 
gymnastics with Indian clubs and dumb-bells, and juggling with 
balls. Section II. is devoted to chapters on ‘* Model-Making,”’ 
moving and otherwise; Section ILL., to ‘‘Games of Skill,’’ ete. ; 
Section 1V., to Magic Lantern and its various uses. Section V. is 
devoted to ‘‘How to Build Boats, Pants, and Canoes,’’ etc., fol- 
lowed by sections on Workshops, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Electricity, and how to use it in ‘‘play and earnest,’’ Ventrilo- 
quism and Conjuring, ete. ; Balloons, Character-telling, Puzzles, 
ete. The editor promises another book on similar principle, de- 
voted to ‘‘ Out-Door Sports.’’ The two combined will make an en- 
cyclopedia on amusements. 


N. W. Aver anv Sons’ AMERICAN NeEwspaPreR AN- 
NUAL, Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Sons. 1072 pp., 10x7. 
Price, $5.00. 

This convenient annual contains a carefully prepared catalogue 
of American newspapers and periodicals, with valuable information 
in regard to circulation, rates of advertising, etc. The arrange- 
ment is excellent, the papers of the states and territories being in 
alphabetical order. It is not merely a guide to the newspapers, 
but it is a gazetteer of condensed information relating to the sta- 
tistics and topography of the country and its general resources,— 
agricultural, mining, manufacturing, commercial, ete. It is also a 
complete register of the newspapers of Canada and British Colum- 
bia. It contains a complete list of all press and editorial associa- 
tions in Canada and the United States, and describes each state, 
territory, and county, giving the location, area, character of sur- 
face and soil, chief products and manufactures, together with the 
population. For reference, it will fully meet the demand of a pro- 
gressive American public for an exhaustive, accurately compiled 
newspaper directory and gazetteer of information relative to the 
topography of the country and its various commercial resources. 


Stories MorHer Nature Toip. By Jane Andrews. 

Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 161 pp., 7x5. 

We hesitate a little in recommending Miss rews’ book, as we 
might in praising the sunshine or something else that everybody 
knows as much about as we do, but lest somebody has not heard of 
this book we will say it is one of those fine things furnished for sup- 
plementary reading, and is especially designed to interest children 


jm the nataral wonders all about them. The heads of some of the 


chapters, How Indian Corn Grows, Water-lilies, Sea-Life, The 

Frost Giants, and the story of the acorn which became an oak tree 

give an idea of the contents of the boek, but not of the pleasant 

way in which the stories are told. The reader must fiad this out 
for himself, 

SHosHonk, AND Orukk WersTeERN Wonvers. By Ed- 
wards Roberts. With a Preface by Charles Francis Adams. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 275 pp., 7x5. 
This book may properly be regarded as an authentic guide-book 

over the great plains west of the Mississippi river, through the 


sublime mountain regions of Colorado, the cafions of the Arkansas| .) 


and the Gunnison, the Marshall Pass to the Great Sait Lake 
of Utah, thence to the Falls of Shoshone, outrivaling Niagara 
in many respects, aud ow through the mew roate northward 


to Wonderland, among the geysers of the Yellowstone, and home- 
ward along the toe whee of the Missouri to St. Paal via ee 
haha. This trip, as yet little known to the tourists of the world, 
has no equal on the globe for picturesqaeness, grandeur, and beauty 
of scenery. To read Mr. Roberts’ brief descriptigns is to make one 
want to set out on this journey of enchantment and fascination 
The time is not far distant when European and American travelers 


land has been for many generations. 


Mass. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


is now printed in twenty-one languages and is adapted to local use 
in various portions of the globe. It has a circulation of from thir- 
teen to fourteen millions of copies each year. It will be useful to 


the times of sunrise and sunset, etc., throughout the year 1889, and 
for occasional reference through many years following. The tables 


dents, for its reliable information as to eclipses ‘and the movements 


religious customs it will be of great utility. Many saints’ days and 
church festivals are noticed in the Almanacs intended for Catholic 


twenty-one languages,’’ and the remedies it recommends are Ayer’s 
standard family medicines. 


Shepard. 340 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. ee 
Some of the admirable chapters of this interesting and historical 
book are reprinted from the leadi 


episodes of this volame show his matchless skill in this direction, 


Sea Captains,’ ‘‘ A Revoluti 
A New England Vagaboad,”’ ‘‘ The Maroons of Jamaica,’’ The 
Maroons of Surinam,”’ ‘‘ Gabriel’s Defeat,”’ ‘‘ Denmark Vesey,’’ 


ities. 


Our Gtoririep. Edited by Elizabeth Howard Fox- 
croft. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 136 pp.,6x4}. Price, $1. 
This tasty little book contains a collection of poems and passages 

of consolation, especially for those bereaved by the loss of children. 

Mrs. Foxeroft began the compilation while she was under the 

shadow of a great bereavement by the death of her cherished 

daughter, ‘‘ Beth,’’ in 1885; and it was completed, ready for pub- 
lication, just prior to her own decease. She was a devoted Sunday- 
school teacher in Cambridge for many years, and these poems will 
have a special sacredness to hosts of her young friends. They are 
from a wide range of authors, and are full of beauty and comfort- 


ing power. 


—First Fruits oF THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. By 
Rafas King. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 407 pp., 7x5. 
Price, $1 25. 

This volume adds a valuable work to the ‘“‘ American Common- 
wealth Series,’’ edited by Horace E. Scudder. Ohio came 
into the Union in 1803, and now ranks third in population. Mr. 
King presents her history in very strong light from the time when 
her territory was a vast wilderness down to the close of the War for 
the Union, and adds a very valuable appendix of historical doca- 
ments, letters, ete. 

Parapoxes OF A Part.istinr. By Wm. S. Walsh. 
Philadelphia: J. B,. Lippincott Company. 192 pp., 7 x 5. 
Price, $1.00 
Into a neat and compact volume are here gathered some highly 

entertaining bric-i-brac which has a familiar look to readers of our 

best magazines. The author’s literary criticisms are keen, his phil- 
istine strokes fall ia unforeseen directions, often with surprising 

results, while with a relief of humor he holds the attention like a 

prestidigitor, and besides furnishing amusement to many readers, 

will leave a useful impression upon writers who see in this clever 
exhibition of names and examples the insidiousness of paradoxes 


for both old and young readers. They include ‘‘ The Old Salem /|of malice in it. 
Congressman on Horseback,” |altogether extravagant. 


PATRIOTISM IN SCHOOLS. 


— 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


address before the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
December 15, 1888.] Boston, 


The public mind when it acts does not make nice distinctions ; it 


does injustice often to the individual ; it asks consciously or uncon- 
—- sciously one great general question. 
Ayer’s Atmanac, 1889. Bound Volume. Lowell,|,, be interpreted in a great and worth 

; . a in 3 whimsical or passionate or selfish way, however much of pas- 
Ayer’s Almanac was first published in 1852, in English only. Figocrny A 


ieve its answer is always 
y, and never adequately 


Its answer to the question which it pat to itself in the recent 


Boston election meant, to my thinking, that we needed a little bet- 
persons who may desire to refer to dates, the phases of the moon, ter housekeeping, a little warmer patriotism, a little more Amer- 
icanism, if one may now safely use a word which in these weeks 


are adapted to various ‘parts of the world, To astronomical stu-| has been so misused. 


Let not the lessons of that agitation and that vote be miscon- 


of the principal planets in all parts of the world, and to students of strued. Let no honest Roman Catholic citizen of Boston think for 
a moment that it means a purpose on the part of those who really 
countries,—Portugal, Spain, ete. To persons curious in regard | stand for thought in Boston to do any injustice, or permit any in- 
to the customs of foreign countries, it will be of interest. The book justice, to him or to his religion. It was an emphatic declaration 
is full of good advice. By its help, you may *' take eory pod x that there must be no sectarian meddling with the public school, 
no sectarian attempt to control or to hinder the public education. 
aan» It meant that nosect, no church, can safely attempt that thing, if 
Travevers AND Oursaws. Episodes in American His-|i¢ desires to retain the confidence or respect of the American people. 

tory. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee and/7, ant that any church which docs attempt it will fail and more 
than that, will be humiliated before the people. I regard the no- 


magazines, where they origi-|tion that the recent change of textbooks by the school board was 
nally appeared. No American author has earned a higher reputa-|the result of very serious premeditation or deep conspiracy among 
tion for writing history for the young than Mr. Higginson, and the|the members as unwarranted. It was certainly, to my thinking, 


very discreditable, but I believe there was more of ignorance than 
I believe that the alarm here in Boston has been 
Oar fear of Jesuits,—there are just 
12,000 Jesuits in the whole world, though one would sometimes 
think there were 100,000 in Boston,—reaches ridiculous dimensions. 


and ‘‘ Nat Turner’s Insurrection,’ with an Appendix of Author-| Oar fear of the Pope of Rome is ridiculous. The world is not mov- 


ing backward into the tenth .-utury, but forward into the twentieth. 

This is a good time to talk of teaching patriotism in the public 
schools. There are many signs of a revival of patriotism. I think 
it is a much more serious and thoughtful patriotism than we 
have ever seen before in our history. The tratb is that we are 
coming to maturity, to manhood, as a nation. It was our Civil 
War, supplemented by the centennial observances of these later 
years, which has done the most to revolutionizs our self-conscious- 
ness asa nation. ‘‘ The war, which established our position as a 
vigorous nationality,’’ wrote Mr. Lowell twenty years ago, ‘‘ has 
also sobered us. A nation, like a man, cannot look death in the 
eye for four years without some strange reflections, without arriv- 
ing at some clearer consciousness of the stuff it is made of, without 
some great moral change. . . It looks as if we were on the 
way to be persuaded that no government can be carried on by 
declamation.”’ 

Not by declamation any longer, but by intelligence, by thonght, 
by science, by edacation. Let our patriotism ba not less warm, 
let it not lose its tongue; but it must before all else be intelligent 
patriotism, must understand what it rests upon and know what it 
is working for. 

What can the public schools‘do about this? How can they in- 
culcate patriotism, and how can they make patriotism intelligent ? 
They can do it in the first place, and more efficiently than in any 
other way, by encouraging a proud self-consciousness of their own, 
—by which I mean a proud school i ess, a proud conscious- 
ness of the public school as an institution of the state, as the great 
instrument of the whole people for the best education of the whole 
people, as having behind it the whole proud, watchful, aoxions, ex- 
pectant and commanding state. It isimportant especially in our great 
cities, where wealth multiplies, and class distinctions are fostered, 
where aristocracies begin to grow, and the rich man will keep his 
children from the poor man’s children, and thosé not so rich will 
keep up appearances by aping the rich, that the public school 
should proudly claim its birthright, and assert its high prerogative, 
letting it be known that the boy and the girl in the private school 
are not fortunate but unfortunate, not to be envied but to be com- 
miserated as missing that which is best in education, as in political 


in style. 


made very attractive by several full-page illustrations. 


by C.S. Reinhart, Charles Graham, 


the Countess von Krockow. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just ready in season for 
Christmas and New Year's, The Yeur’s Best Days. for boys and 
girls, by Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of Curfew Must not Ring 
To-Night. It contains several pieces of poetry appropriate to the 
close of the year, and many good stories in prose, admirably suited 
to please the young people for whom the book is intended. It is 


Tue Christmas number of Harper's Weekly, issued 
December 12, consista of twenty-four pages. It includes pictures 
W. A. Rogers, Charles Mente, 
Gilbert Gaul, and Henry Sandham. Among the literary features 
of the number are short stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, Maria 
L. Pool, M. E. Seawell, Sophie Swett, and others. It also con- 
tains an interesting sketch of Christmas customs in Germany, by 


Boston: 8S. W. Tilton & Co. 
Ohio; by Rufus King: price, $1.25.—— A Grammar of the Latin Language; 


& Company. 
The Presidents of the United States from Washington to Cleveland; b 
John Frost, LL.D, price, 81.50. —— From Lady Washic 4 


and social life,—the stern, severe, bracing contact and competition 
with all sorts and conditions of msn. The rich man wrongs the 
state when he withdraws his children, and with his children his 
warm, personal interest, from the public school, but he wrongs his 
children more. I wish that the hour which has jast struck in Bos- 
ton might be the hour for the begianing of a reformation in this 
matter, which should spread to every city in the land. Let it be 
the hour, at any rate, for the birth of a prouder, more aggressive, 
more patriotic, more political, more public tone and temper in the 
public schools and in the heart of every man and woman concerned 
with their direction. 

** In the twentieth century,’’ said Phillips Brooks, himself a Bos- 
ton Latin school boy, ia his noble oration at the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of the Latin School, ‘as in 
those which have gone before, our school w.ll be a city school. Its 
students will find that enlargement of thought and life which comes 
from close al connection in the most sensitive years with the 
pablic life. The German statesman will tell you that with every 
evil of his great military system, which makes every citizen a 
soldier for some period of his life, it yet has one redeeming good. 
It brings each young man of the land once in his life directly into 


How to Learn to Paint with Ol] and China Colors; by Marian Kemble | his country’s service, lets him directly feel its touch of dignity aud 


power, makes him proud of it as his personal commander, and so 


by E. A. Andrews & S. Stoddard; price, $1.12. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, insures a more definite and vivid loyalty through all his life. More 
graciously, more healthily, ‘more Christianly, the American public 
ngton to Mrs. Cleve-|8chool does what the barracks and the drill-room try to do. Would 


land; by Lydia L. Gordgn; price, $1 50. —— Andersony 


Hartwick Thorpe. Boston: She 
Co.; and Delta Dixby; by Kirk 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers 


gleston. New York: D. Appleton 


York: John Wiley & Sons. 
Method of Teaching Arithmetic in Prim 
LL.D.; price, $1.00. boston: Eastern Educationa! Burea 


Edward Gastineau, A.M. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 
nor & Co 

0: A.C. MeClurg & Co. 

York: W. D. Ke 


ton: Lee & Shepard 
Ayer’s Almanac for 1889. Lowell, Mass.; Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 
First Steps in Reading (Vart First); by Martha A. Pease 
icago: 8. R. Winchell & Co. 

The Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games and Recrea 
Hutchinson; price, $1.75. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott 
Discourse on Satire and On Epic Poetry; by Joho 


New York: Ve, 


e Violets; by Her- 
bert W. Collingwood; ae, -——The Year’s Best Days; by Rose 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men; by Walter Besant. — Crystal, Jack, & 
Monroe. —— Annie Kilburn; ty W. D. How- 


The United States and Its People for Young Americans; by Edward Eg- 
Chemical Lectare Notes; by Peter T. Austen, Ph.D.; price, $1.00. New 
Schools; by Larkin Dunton, 
The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French; by 
The Nun of Kenmare.—An Antobiography ; price, $1.50. Boston: Tick- 
Turgot; by Leon Say; translated by M. B. Anderson; price, $1.00, Chi. 
“Practical Exercises in Analysis and Parsing; by Lamont Stilwell. 
Our Glorified ; “edited by Elizabeth Howard Foxcroft; price, 81.00. Bos- 


+ price, 10 cents. 
tions; edited by G. A. | minded servant of the state. Teach him to understand aright the 


that its blessing might be made abs»lutely universal! Would that 
it might be so arranged that once in the life of every Boston boy, 
if only for three months, he might be a pupil of a public school, 
might see his city sitting in the teacher’s chair, might find himself 
along with boys of all degrees and classes, simply recognized by her _ 
community as one of her children. It would put an element into 
his character and life which he would never lose. It would insare 
the unity and public spirit of our citizens. It would add tenderness 
and pride and gratitude to the more base and sordid feelings with 
maton Sar cute rejoice in their mother’s wealth and strength and 
ame. 

_ What Phillips Brooks has done for the Boston schoolboy, it is 
in the power of every schoolmaster to do for the boys and girls 
whose education is entrusted to his hands. ‘This is the daty of 
every one as the servant of the state,—to make every pupil kuow 
and to take to heart that he is the child of the state, and that the 
purpose of the public school is to make him a faithful, glad, high- 


den; price; 10 cents. and the meaning of that institution of the state, with which 


himself day by day has such close and significant relations, an4 
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you have done the most which you can do to help him recia 
and love the state and its institutions. To pone. Payer y 
ation of institutions, to create what may be called institutional con- 
sciousness, which is another way of saying corporate responsibility 
is the way to make the thoughts public and large and sturdy ; the 
way to make patriots. There is only one thing more important to 
give the growing boy than this strong institutional consciousness, — 
the clear perception that an institution is not strong or safe when it 
once permits itself to become the home or the prop of what is false 
perfunctory, or fading ; that each is strong and secure only as it can 
rn and entertain the living truths of the hour and the pure moral 
idea. 

It is good that our schools are feeling so deeply to-day that it is 
their paramount duty to turn out good citizens, The boys must be 
made politicians, and they must be taught what is great and signifi- 
eant in our own history with such a baskground of the world’s his- 
as know with how great a price this free- 

om and these hi rivi which i i i 
nee See 4 privileges, which impose such high duties, have 

Methods will take care of themselves if we can i 
spirit, the right insight, and the right devotion. aah 
; Let us once be patriots, and that we shall teach patriotism, each 
in and best way, is sure. 

wis at we might know and take to heart that Plymo 
Rock and Bunker Hill and Boston Common are no Big wo 
in profane history,—there is no profane history,—than Goshen and 
Nebo and Zion, and that Increase Mather and Samuel Adams and 
Abraham Liacoln are sacred persons as truly as Joshua, the son of 
Nun; or Josiah, king of Israel. We cannot afford to be chiefly 
ext to the fugitives whom Moses led out of t,”? sa 

Lowell in bis essay on New England, ‘‘ the little ‘of 
casts who landed at Plymouth two centuries and a half ago are 
destined to influencé the future of the world. The spiritual thirst 
of mankind has for ages been quenched at Hebrew fountains; but 
the embodiment in human institutions of truths uttered by the Son 
of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be mainly the work of Puritan 
thought and Puritan self-devotion.’’ If we can all once look at our 
beginning so, if we can all look in that spirit at the history which 
has followed and which is to follow, look in that spirit at our institu- 
tions and our nation, then surely there will be little need of 
addresses on the duty of teaching patriotism. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Poor CHILDREN SEE “ LirrLe Lorp FAUNTLEROY”’ 
ON THE STAGE.—THE MUSICAL SEASON, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.]} 
New York, Dec. 21, 1888. 

Wednesday last was a great day for some poor children of the city 
who had never before been to th theater. About a hundred of 
them, crippled and sickly ones from the“children’s ward of St. 
Luke’s, bright and healthier ones in drab clothes from the Deborah 
Nursery, and others from nowhere in particular, filled the front 
rows of the gallery of the Broadway Theater, and watched with 
absorbing interest the play from Mrs. Burnett’s story of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. It was interesting and touching to watch them, and 
many grown people, if not children, in other parts of the house, 
kept “‘ half an eye’’ on the gallery, all through the performance, 
to see how this new set of ‘‘gods’’ were taking it. 

They took it well, sighed with regret when the curtain fell, and 
went home with strange emotions in their little bosoms, for which 
they had primarily to thank a young lady that probably none of 
them eversaw. The plan to admit free to the front rows of the 
gallery at every Wednesday matinée the poor children from any in- 
stitutions in the city developed from a note written a short time ago 
to the manager of the Broadway Theater by Miss Lena B. Schot- 
tenfeld,—a young lady who spends her spare time and a proportion 
of her earnings for the benefit of a little company of waifs she has 
taken an interest in. The note asked for what price Miss Schotten- 
feld could obtain seats for her charges at a matinée, as she wished 
to give them an opportunity to get the full benefit of Mrs. Burnett's 
ennobling story. This idea started another in the minds of 
Manager McCormack and Mrs. Burnett, which resulted in placing 
the front rows of the gallery at the disposal of Miss Schottenfeld’s 
little people, and others of their kind, for every Wednesday as long 
as the play runs. 

* * * 

The musical season is now nearing its height. Besides half-a- 
dozen choral societies and playing clubs of established reputation and 
the German Opera, which might easily account for a falling off in 
other classical music,—for the people turn out in immense audiences 
of rich and poor, high and low, almost filling the vast Metropolitan 
three nights a week,—there are no less than four courses of first 
class orchestral concerts now running. ‘These are the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, visitors, but generally conceded to take first rank ; 
the long-established Thomas Philbarmonic, and the Damrosch Sym- 
phony societies, of the city, and a series of concerts which Mr. 
Seidl is giving at Steinway Hall, with the Metropolitan Opera House 
band, which has won its widest popularity from last summer's con- 
certs at Brighton Beach. The small company, picked from these 
men who play under Van der Stiicken will also probably be 
heard during the winter, but they have given the last of their four 
afternoon ‘classical concerts, announced in this letter at the begin- 
ning of the season. Mr. Van der Stiicken, best known as the leader 
of the Arion Society’s chorus, is an energetic, painstaking, and 
intelligent director, and large audiences listened to and,—part of 
them at least—enthusiastically applauded all of these chamber con- 
certs of popular classical music, and notable soloists ; but the orches- 
tra anffers in comparison with the others playing for us this winter. 
lt is of course much smaller than the others, but that does not 
excuse the braying horns, strident violins, ragged chords, and gen- 
eral want of precision and unity that wasso noticable as to almost 
characterize their performance. 

One of the most popular soloists a8 
tras now is Victor Herbert, cellist, who, at the second Seidl con- 
cert of the season came forward as a composer for the stringed 
orchestra ; and, leading that portion of the players himself, offered 
the audience one of the most pleasing numbers of the evening. a 
serenade with some decidedly delicate and musical passages. at 
the evening was given over to a very ordinary program. 

The Sied! concerts this season are orchestral events only compar- 
able in interest with the coming of Mr. Gericke’s men from Boston. 
At the first one, Steinway Hall was filled by people who went in a 
rain that had been all day flooding the streets from curb to curb, 
and most of whom sat through a program nearly three hours long, 
—an act of patience which wisely has not been, and probably will not 
be again, called for. . 


playing with the various orches- 


With the exception of one or two novelties, with which Mr. Seidl 
seems willing to try to gratify the wishes of certain people for 

something new r even at a sacrifice in music, the first concert of 
this series was delightful. It was worth attending for the opening 
nomber alone,—that well-known pastoral, Beethoven’s Sixth Sym- 
phony. The big orchestra was made to tell that beautiful story of 
summer fields and brook-side under sunshine and storm as it has 
rarely been heard in this country. There is neither blaring nor 
scraping nor any other slovenly work among the men under Seidl ; 
he has a well-balanced band, intelligent and careful, of good tech- 
nique, sympathetic and powerful. The second concert was (unfor- 
tunately for those who went to hear the orchestra do some of its 
good work) made up of works so justly comparatively unknown, 
that their inferiority to the musicians was painfully felt; for they 
neither brought out their abilities nor roused therenthusiasm of the 
orchestra. 

The remaining concerts of this series, which will take place Jan- 
and or 28, if relieved of ‘‘ novelties’ or 

racteri y better ones than those of the last 
be looked forward to with pleasure, 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


About one year ago, in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the 
last session of the state legislature, Governor Beaver appointed a 
commission of educators, to study the different systems of industrial 
education now in operation in this country and Europe, and to 
report in regard to the advisability of engrafting the best of these 
upon the public school system of the state. 
On Dee. 6 the commission reported at Harrisburg, in the presence 
of the governor, all the normal school principals, a number of the 
normal school trustees, and other prominent educators. 
The president of the State Agricultural College, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to the industrial schools of Europe, warmly ad- 
voeated industrial education ; and he was followed by the governor, 
who made a very interesting address of the same tenor. Others 
made remarks, and the subject was thoroughly discussed. 
At the afternoon session a resolution was adopted directing the 
commission to recommend to thé legislature an appropriation of 
$10,000 to each normal school, for buildings and equipments, and 
an additional $3,000 annually for instructors and expenses. 

* * 


After the adjournment of the commission, the principals of the 
normal schools held their annual meeting, and among other impor- 
tant business transacted, adopted the following resolution : 


‘* That the normal school principals express their deep interest in 
the welfare of the soldiers’ orphans of Pennsylvania, and are ready 
to codperate with the state in training such of these young people as 
are of suitable age, and desire to prepare to teach.”’ 


_ The soldiers’ orphan schools of Pennsylvania are not connected 
in any way with the public school system, except that they are 
under the supervision of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and it has long been felt by educators and others that these 
schools ought to be discontinued. The pupils in them are not, 
strictly speaking, the orphans of soldiers, aud the temptation to 
corruption in their management is very great. Lately it has been 
suggested that the children in these schools be turned over to the 
normal schools; and as this would be very detrimental to these 
schools,—a burden for which they are not prepared, and an expense 
for which the appropriation would not pay,—the foregoing resolu- 
tion will be seen to be one of self-defense. The normal schools do 
not propose to take those that are not ready for the kind of training 
that normal schools give. 
* 

In another resolution the normal school principals asked the 
legislature for an addition to the annual appropriation of $2,500 for 
each normal school. The appropriation is now only $5,000 for each 


school. This additional appropriation will, no doubt, be given, as 

the present appropriation has long been felt to be inadequate. In 

some schools this sum does little more than pay the annual coal and 

lighting bills. W. 
West Chester. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

Colorado City now has one of the finest school buildings in the 
state. Exercises im honor of the completion of the new building 
were held recently. President Slocum of Colorado College de- 
livered the address. Supt. J. P. Jackson of the Colorado City 
schools jastly merits the high place he holds in the hearts of his 
pupils and the citizens of his town for his earnest and faithful de- 
votion to the cause of education. Mr. Jackson stands in the fore- 
most rank of Colorado teachers. ; 

At the last meeting of the University Club of Colorado Springs, 
the Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Denver delivered a highly instructive 
and entertaining address on “‘A Morning with Tolstoi.” 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Mrs. Lou M. Wilson has been for eighteen years one of the faith- 
ful and successful teachers of Iowa. She served for fifteen years 
as principal of one of the largest buildings in Des Moines, and for 
excellent service rendered in this position she is now serving her 
fourth year as superintendent of the West Des Moines public schools, 
at a salary as high as any paid in the state. “a5 

Mrs. S. L. Morrow was for a number of years principal of one 
of the ward schools of Des Moines, and has been for three years 
past the efficient principal of the West Des Moines High School, 
during which time it has nearly thribbled in numbers. ; 

These two popular ladies and successful teachers have decided to 
open an American school for girls in the city of Paris, France, so 
they give notice that this year will close their work in Iowa. A 
host of old pupils and friends, while regretting to give up their 
services, heartily commend them, and wish them great success in 
their new field of labor. 

Creston has eight school buildings, and is erecting a new high- 
school building, to be one of the finest in the state. 

The Marshalltown teachers were given the day before Thanks- 
giving to visit the schools of other cities, and they scattered like 
ty bd an old musket to all parts of the state. Marshalltown, 
like most Iowa cities, grants to its teachers, as holidays, Thanks- 
giving and the Friday following. The teachers could thus return 
at their leisure. 

Mars, and Miss Lacy Cartis, principal 

Supt. B. F. Cooper of LeMars, y 


f the State Center schools, have been appointed by 
teem lsie howe of the State Board of Examiners, the former to suc- 


Prof, Bldredge and the latter to Mrs, 


Hamilton Durley. Both appointments reffect 
and the state. 
owa College is marching grandly on under the presidency of 
Rev. George A. Gates. A student recently wrote us : ‘* There are 
about five hundred students here this term, and a fall faculty with 
President Gates at the head, full of energy and sense. He isa 
wonderfully fine man, and there is not a student but would do any- 
thing for him. He takes a general interest in everything mental, 
nioral, and physical. It is wonderful what a moral atmosphere 
there is here. The base ball captain is a first-rate prayer-meeting 
leader, and the pitcher is no second-rate assistant in all good works. 
The secretary of the College Y. M. C. A. is the best man in the 
junior football team, and so it goes.”’ 

The death of Allen Armstrong, superintendent of the Sioux City 
schools during the past twelve years, removes from the ranks of 
Iowa educators a good man and a wise counselor. For twenty 
years he was engaged in Iowa school work, the first eight as super- 
intendent of the Council Blaffs schools. 

The Normal Monthly issues a souvenir holiday edition of about 
200 pages. It gives the history of education in the state. Prof. 
T. S. Parvin, a veteran edacator, writes on ‘‘ Early Education in 
Iowa’’; President H. H. Seerley on the ‘‘ Normal School.” 

The State Agricultural College will be represented in the state 
oratorical contest next February by Mr. W. H. Wright. 

Central University, at Pella, sustained a severe loas in the 
death of President L. A. Dunn, who died suddenly of a 
plexy at his home, on Thanksgiving day. He was 72 years old, 
but had great vigor. His remains were taken for burial to his old 
home in Vermont. 

Sapt. J. S. Frazee, of the Lead City (Dakota) schools, and Supt. 
A. T. Free, of the Deadwood (Dakota) school, are former Lowa 
superintendents and schoolmates at the State University of Lowa. 
That the schools of these two cities are prospering is easily ex- 
plained by the friends of the superintendents. 

_ Oskaloosa College, under the new president, Prof. J. C. Beattie, 
is in a flourishing condition. The enrollment is large for the fall 
term, and will be greatly added to for the winter. 

Principal Croan, of the Southwestern Iowa Normal School at 
Shenandoah, is pressing forward with marked success. 

The tenure of office theory is growing in the views of Iowa city 
school boards. Twenty-five city superintendents and principals 
serve on contract for a term of two or more years. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, @ko, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

The Woman’s Teachers’ Association, recently held at Blooming- 
ton, is considered a success. The audience at the different sessions 
varied from five to eight hundred, which certainly shows a great 
interest on the part of the good people of Bloomington in edueca- 
tional matters. Through the kindness of the authorities of the 
State Normal, of the Wesleyan University, and of the public 
schools, no sessions were held on Friday, thus giving all pupils an 
opportunity to enjoy the many excellent things provided for in the 

rogram. Papers especially worthy of mention were read by Miss 

ttle, principal of the Garfield School, Chicago, on ‘‘ English in our 
Public Sebools’’ ; Mrs, Sue M. D. Fry, a member of the faculty of 
Wesleyan University, on ‘‘ Methods of Studying General History”’ ; 
Mrs. Feitchants, of Springfield, on ‘‘ Inadequate Training of 
Teachers.”’ Dr, Edwards, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, took an active part in the good work. Miss Raymond, super- 
intendent of the Bloomington schools, who has done so much to 
bring this Association up to its present high standing, was reélected 
president. We have not learned the place of the next meeting, but 
presume it will bs held at Bloomington, where the people seem to 
be so heartily in xuscord with the *4ea. 


OHIO, 
State Editor, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Newcomerstown, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 30 and Dee. 1. 
There was a large attendance of teachers and friends of education. 
The officers-elect for next year are: Supt. Henry L. Peck, of Cald- 
well, president; Miss Anna Johnson of Cambridge, secretary ; 
Supt. J. E. McKean of Navarre, treasurer; Supt. O. T. Corson 
of Cambridge, Supt. S. K. Meardis of Gnaderhutten, and Miss 
Leslie of Steubenville, executive committee. The next session will 
be held at Cambridge, the Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving, 

Charles E. Smith, son of Prof. R. J. Smith, of Beverly, has been 
elected county judge of Throckmorton County, Texas. Judge 
Smith formerly taught school in Washington and Guernsey Counties. 

Prof. M. Manley, who went to Santa Ana, Cal., last September, 
to accept the superintendency of schools of that city, is residing on 
the coast only temporarily. He expects to return to Ohio. 

The Clinton County Teachers’ Association met at Wilmington, 
Dec. 8, a good number of teachers and visitors being present, 
After a few timely remarks by the efficient president, F. D. Blair, 
two excellent papers were read, one by Prin. J. W. Simon, of the 
Wilmington High School, and the other by S. J. Brown of Blanches- 
ter. These papers called forth a lively discussion, in which Supt. 
Edward Merrick of Wilmington, Supt. E. P. West of New Vienna, 
Supt. W. J. Sewall of Sabina, and others engaged. The exercises 
were interspersed with plenty of good music, and all left with the 
feeling that they had spent a profitable and pleasant day. The 
next meeting will be at Sabina, February next. 

A Josh Billings spelling-school, held recently at the City Hall 
in Wilmington, yielded funds for increasing the high school library 
with more than one hundred volumes of standard works. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The teachers of Morris County have organized a teachers’ associ- 
ation. The first semi-annual meeting will be held, probably, at 
Dover, the last Saturday in January next. The following are the 
officers of the association: President, C. F. Merrill, Dover; Seore- 
tary, C. B. Hendershot, German Valley: Executive Committee, 
S. C. Wheat of Madison, E. E. Potter of Port Oram, J. O. Cooper 
of Mt, Hope, W. L. R. Haven of Morristown, L. J. Whitoey of 
Boonton. 

About thirty-five of the teachers of this county will receive at 
Trenton, this month, their diplomas for having completed the 
three years’ work of the State Reading Circle. : 

The last teachers’ institute for the year was held in Jersey City, 
Nov. 16 and 17, Hadson County being represented. Nearly every 
county in the state has held an institute during the autumn, all of 
which bave been remarkably successful. This is due in a large 
degree to the efforts of State Superintendent Faller, who has 
attended nearly every one. 

T. M. Green, of the Long Branch High School, has been absent 
on a two weeks’ “trip to the west. It is ramored that he has se- 
cured a fine position as school superintendent in some western state 
for next year. 

The school at Black’s Mills, which was recently left without a 
teacher, has been taken by Prof. C. H. Pattee, of Bristol, N. .H. : 

Professor Giffin of the Trenton High School, is gaining an envi- 


able reputation as a teacher at teachers’ institutes, upon the subject 
‘of Geography. His treatment of the subject is certainly novel 


Bila interesting. 
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It is a very pleasant experience to run across aj enrolled in the academic department more than 


man like Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D., superintend- 
ent of Monmouth County schools. The amount of 
work performed by this gentleman is astounding. 
He has one of the largest and most difficult fields 
for work in the state, but for years has kept 
his schools, over a hundred in number, on an 
equal footing with other counties of superior ad- 
vantages. he excellent high schools at Red 
Bank, Long Branch, Freehold, and Asbury Park 
were built up by Dr. Lockwood. He is a man of 
deep culture, an excellent speaker, and beside has 
an enviable reputation as an author. He is closely 
connected with several historical societies and sci- 
entific circles. 

The recent appointment of Prin. C. H. Gregory, 
of Newark, to the position of city superintendent 
oi the Trenton schools, is an important change. 
Mr. Gregory, as secretary of the state reading 
circle, is the inspiration of that institution. 

The state board has elected Prin. J. C. Green, 
of the Long Branch schools, to succeed Mr. Has- 
brouck as principal of the State Normal and Model 
Schools. Mr. Green was called to his posi- 
tion at the head of the Long Branch School when 
an undergraduate in the scientific department of 
Dickinson College. He assumes his new duties 
at the close of the first half year, in February. 
His successor may be Rev. Wright Eckers, also 
a Dickinson man, and for some time vice-principal 
at Long Branch. 


INDIANA. 


Prof. L. S. Thompson, for many years at the 
head of the art department of Purdue University, 
is now in the lecture field. 

Dr. Hancock has been appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of state school commissioner in Ohio, the 
vacancy being caused by the death of Commissioner 
Tappan. Dr. Hancock has many warm friends 
in Indiana, who congratulate him on his promotion 
to this honorable and responsible position. 

It is reported that the La Porte public schools 
were never in better condition, and Superintend- 
ent Hailmann is happy. Mrs. Eudora Hailmann 
will organize a new class of primary teachers, Jan. 
9, who desire to learn kindergarten metheds. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Mr. Hatchinson, teacher of Latin and mathe- 
matics in the Stillwater High School, brother of 
Professor Hutchinson of the State University, was 
drowned recently while skating on Lake St. Croix. 

The St. Paul schools have enrolled nearly two 
thousand pupils more than during the same time 
last year. Mrs. Minnie Swanstrom, for several 
years a successful teacher in the Red Wing schools, 
is now teaching in St. Paul. We acknowledge 
the receipt of a copy of the excellent report of 
Supt. S. 8S. Taylor, of the St. Paul schools, for the 
year 1887-88. It contains many wise and timely 
su, gestions. 

he new high school building at Fe Falls 
will be ready for occupancy after the Christmas 
holidays. The city has two ward schoolhouses, — 
neat brick structures, heated by furnaces. The 
number of teachers at present employed is fifteen, 
and a superintendent, Prof. B. M. Reynolds, a 
veteran in the service, having wielded the peda- 
gogical scepter about thirty yeare. ~ The course of 
study embraces eight years below the high school, 
and three in the high school. All the schools are 
in a very prosperous condition. 

The schools of Marshall are growing rapidly; 
the number of rooms has been nearly doubled in 
two years. The standing of these schools is second 
to none in southwestern Minnesota, 

Miss Cynthia Gleason takes the place of Miss 
Carrie E. Scott, who resigned her position in the 
Red Wing schools to lookjafter property in St Louis. 


Superintendent Engetrom has arranged for four | p 
doubtedly be continued in office. 


teachers’ meetings a month in Goodhue County, as 
follows: Red Wing, first Saturday of each month ; 
Zumbrota, second Saturday of each month; Can- 
non Falls, third Saturday of each month; Kenyon, 
fourth Saturday of each month. 

The Zumbrota High School has been placed in 
the second class. 

The Goodhue County Teacher says: We re- 
cently spent a forenoon in the Red Wing High 
School. Although the school is in new hands en- 
tirely this year, the teachers all seemed to feel at 
home. We found Professor Vaughn and his two 
assistants, Misses Allen and Smith, doing excellent 
work. One of the pupils, — Miss Sheldon, we 
think her name was,—gave a recitation the morn- 
ing we were there. e have never heard a high 
school pupil do better, and if this was a sample of 
what this echool is doing in this line, we wish to 
congratulate the school upon its excellence. The 
Red Wing High School is one of a very few that 
has been promoted to the first class by the state 
high school board. 

‘Three members of the class of ’88 of the Winona 
Normal are teaching in the common schools of 
Goodhue County this winter. Miss Emma William- 
son teaches in No. 10; Mr. W. M. Smith in No. 
4; and his brother, Mr. Clarence M. Smith in dis- 
trict No. 109. 

The Kandiyohi County Institute was a grand 
success. Forty of the forty-two teachers enrolled 
were neither absent nor tardy. 


In the last two years sixty-eight degrees were | 


ill health. 
lumbia College, was elected to fill the positions of 
secretary of Board of Regents and state librarian, 


which are to make the coming convention the 
most profitable and enjoyable in the history of 
the Association. The Brooklyn Board of Educa- | This will briog a large fund to the support of the 


320 students. 

Last year Minneapolis expended $7,938.95 on 
her night schools. ‘The average number of teach- 
ers employed in these schools was 40. 

Prof W. W. Folwell, of the State University, 
lectured before the Red Wing Teachers’ Institute, 
on ‘‘ Socialism,—Good and Bad.’’ 

Miss Mary Blanchard, of Zumbrota, class of ’88, 
University of Minnesota, has the position of first 
assistant in the high scoool at Hastings. 

Prof. C. H. Roberts, of Rochester, has assumed 
the principalship of the Kasson School. Mrs. H. 
M. Ellison, of Byron, has a position in the same 
school. 

The Lake City schools are in charge of Prof. 
D. O. Bean, formerly of Haverhill, Mass. 

Miss Bertha Speckman has the position of draw- 
ing teacher in the Stillwater schools. 

Prof. J. C. Gilman is principal of the schools at 
Wabasha. His assistants are Mrs. J. C. Gilman, 
Mrs. J. W. Steel, Misses Nellie Jones, Lillian 
Hostetter, Emma Randall, and Kate Baker. 

Prof. G. W. C. Hyde, of the St. Cloud Normal 
School, conductor of the institute at Red Wing, 
made the high school a very pleasant visit. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

Strange to say, the program for the Southeast 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association failed to make its 
appearance. County Supt. A. K. Goudy had 
made all local arrangements for the meeting, 
ag was to have been held at his place, Pawnee 

ty. 

Supt. J. T. Morey is the new man at Kearney. 
He is a graduate of Union College, N. Y., and 
comes directly from Boston, where he was princi- 
pal of Perkins Institute. Miss M. I. Stewart, who 
had been for the past four years superintendent of 
schools, remains as principal of the high school. 

Prof. George E. Howard, of the chair of His- 
tory in the University of Nebraska, has put the 
manuscript of his new historical work, An Intro- 
duction to Local Constitutional.flistory, into the 
hands of the printer. The work, it is said, will 
be published under the auspices of Johns Hopkins 
University, and will be bound in two volumes, 
each volume containing five hundred octavo pages. 

Gibson Collegiate Institute, Gibson, Buffalo 
County, seems to be in a prosperous condition 
Rey. C. M. Brooke, principal, and W. M. John- 
son, J. H. Schoonover, Minnie Myers, Lena Elerd- 
ing, and B. W. Poor constitute the teaching force. 
Their building is a three-story brick structure, 
well suited for educational purposes. The insti- 
tute is under the control and supervision of the 
board of trustees of Western College, Toledo, Ia., 
and only attempts to prepare ‘‘ students for higher 
courses of study,’’ excepting in their teachers’ 


course. 


Upon petition of a number of superintendents 
of graded schools and principals of high schools, a 


special meeting was held at Hastings, Nov. 30 and 


Dec. 1, for the purpose of organizing a high school 


section in connection with the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association. The following papers were read and 
discussed : ‘‘ Legislation Needed in the Interest of 
Graded Schools,’? by W. S. Webster, of Juviata; 


‘*Examinations and Promotions,’’ by Ed. Healy, 
Plum Creek; ‘‘ The Need for More Teachers 
with Normal Training, by C. G. Pearse, Beatrice. 


NEW YORK, 
D. 8. Killicott, for many years professor of 


science in the Buffalo Normal School, has accepted 


the chair of zoology and anatomy in the Ohio Uni- 


versity. Prof. Il. P. Bishop, of Chatham, suc- 
ceeds Prof. Ellicott in the Normal School. 


The legislature, at its coming session, will be 


called upon to elect a state superintendent. The 


resent incumbent, Hon. A. S$. Draper, will un- 
Dr. Murray, for many years the secretary of the 


Board of Regents, has resigned in consequence of 
r. Melvil Dewey, librarian of Co- 


Of the sixty teachers who received state certifi- 


cates as a result of the last examination, thirty- 
nine were males and twenty-one females. The 
geographical distribution is as follows, by coun- 
ties: Onondaga, 5; Chenango, 4; Queens, Sara- 
toga, Allegany, and Cattaragus, 3; Westchester, 
Saffolk, Schoharie, Wayne, Kockland, Seneca, 


Kssex, Steuben, Rensselaer, and Monroe, 2 ; 


Montgomery, Dutchess, Tioga, (neida, Chemungo, 
Madison, Genesee, Erie, Orleans, Jefferson, Dela- 
ware, Schuyler, Otsego, Albany, and Oneida, 1. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the 


New York State Teachers’ Association was held 
at Albany, on Nov 23. ‘The committee is as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Walter B. Gunnison of Brooklyn, 
Oren Root of Clinton, W. J. Milne of Geneseo; 
Supt. A. S. Draper of Albany, Mr. Cyrus A. 
Cole of Amsterdam, Mr. C. C. Foster of Ithaca. 
July 2 and 3 were fixed upon as the dates for the 
convention of 1889, which is to be held in Brook- 
lyn. The local committee composed of fifteen 
Brooklyn teachers, Mr. Gunnison chairman, is 
hard at work, planning and executing measures 


2 and 3, so that all local teachers may have an 
opportunity of attending the meetings of the con- 
vention. —_ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The history of the Waterford Academy, Erie 
County, has been published. It was chartered in 
1811, and is now taught by Prof. J. Ross Greene. 

Among the former members of the Pennsylvania 

islature returned at the late election is James 
W. Wall, M.D., of Philadelphia (Lafayette class 
of '75), a vigorous supporter of many humane 
movements, and the efficient on of the com- 
mittee to promote reform in spelling. 

R. F. Elliott, A.B., Lafayette, 86, bas become 
principal of the academy at Mifflintown. 


TENNESSEE. 
State Editor, J. B, CasH, Chattanooga, . 

The State Association of public school officers met 
in the Senate Chamber at Nashville, Dee. 11, with 
Superintendent MacFuqua, of Davidson County, 
in the chair. Prof. Z. H. Brown, superintendent 
of the Nashville schools, delivered the addreas of 
welcome, after which W. N. Billingsley, chairman 
of committee on work of county superintendents, 
presented his report. In this report it was ably 
set forth that the schools should be visited by the 
various superintendents, and the work of teachers 
inspected, at least once a year; that these officers 
should go among teachers, parents, and pupils, as 
often as possible ; that teachers’ institutes should be 
encouraged, and that directors should be conferred 
with, speeches made, and every effort put forth 
to produce the greatest possible efficiency in the 
workings of the educational system throughout the 
state. On the second day Dr. C. W. Dabney, of the 
University of Tennessee, submitted a report of 
that institution, which shows that there is a pres- 
ent faculty of eighteen members, two new build- 
ings, an enrollment of 204, as against 124 of a 
year ago, and a prosperous state of affairs in gen- 
eral. Institutes for colored and white schools re- 
spectively are to be held between the dates of 
June 15 and Aug. 1, and $50 is to be appropri- 
ated for the same. Prof. J. L. Lampson su 
mitted a report on English in schools, which rec- 
ommends that the course be divided into seven 
parts, each division covering a year. It was 
affirmed that this important branch should be 
taught every school day. 

e glean the following from State Superin- 
tendent Smith’s recent report: Total number of 
teachers’ institutes held, 463; number of teachers 
attending the same, 4,350; average number of days 
taught during the year, 70; average monthly com- 
pensation, $29.71; total number of school build- 
ings, 5,927, of which 2,059 are log; aggregate 
enrollment, 411,601, of which more than 85,000 
are colored. 

Respecting the coming of the National Educa- 
tional Association to Nashville, the prospects are 
that at least one half of those attending will visit 
Chattanooga and her various points of interest, as 
Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Chickamauga, 
etc., and, as a committee to provide for this, the 
following gentlemen, resident here, have been ap- 

inted: Rev. E. S. Lewis, president Chattanooga 

niversity; Capt. H. S. Chamberlain, president 
of city board of education; Prof. H. D. Wyatt, 
superintendent city schools; Rev. J. W. Bach- 
man, D D., of the State Board of Education; and 
Geo. C. Connor, Esq. 

The following is from Judge James T. Hook, 
state superintendent of the public schools of 
Georgia: ‘‘ As an individual and native Georgian, 
I desire to see the Blair. bill become a law, so that 
the government’s liberal contribution, added 
to this, shall put in circulation a large fund to ed- 
ucate all the children of the state, and otherwise 
benefit us as a people.”’ 


WYOMING, 


Prof. E. 8. Hallock, who has been principal of 
8 Evanston schools, is now postmaster at that 
place. 

Miss Arnold, the accomplished instructor in 
German and French at the Laramie University, 
resigned her position to become the wife of Mr. A. 
Stone of Evanston. 

Miss Lizzie Dyckes was forced to resign her po- 
sition in the Cheyenne schools on account of ill! 
health. Miss Maud Moonlight is filling the va- 
cancy. 

The number of schools in Laramie County has 
increased more than 100 per cent. in the past three 
years. 

The Cheyenne High School has enrolled seventy- 
four pupils this year. 


In this territory county superintendents are 
elected by a popular vote and serve two years. 
The following superintendents will enter upon 
their duties January 1, 1889: Laramie County, 
Mrs. J. W. Breckons, Cheyenne; Albany County, 
Heury L. Stevens, Laramie; Carbon County, Rev. 
G. W. Barr, Rawlins; Sweetwater County, Mrs. 
Sheddon, Rock Springs; Uintah County, Ed. W. 
itinchman, Evanston; Freemont County, Mrs. S. 
A. Breason, Lander ; Converse County, Mrs. Lusk, 
Lusk; Crook County, Miss Cora Hill, Sundance; 
Johnson County, Mr. Andrews, Buffalo. 

The Governor, auditor, and superintendent of 
public instruction have arranged for leasing the 
school land, according to a present act of Congress. 


conferred by the State University. Thereare now tion has consented to close the schools on July public schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

Prof. Walter Mitchell, of the Wellsburgh 
schools, has arranged for a series of lectures of 
twenty to twenty-five minutes each, by the pro- 
fessional men of the town to be given to the larger 
upils. 
< iss Sara D. Koemer, a former teacher in the 
Wheeling Female College, has accepted a lucrative 
position in the high school of Cumberland, Md., 
and Miss Lee, of Holidays Cove, has gone to 
Frostsburg, Md. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The cause of popular education has ample jour- 
nalistic support in Washington Territory. The 
Ledger, the morning daily of T , has recently 
given the city schools liberal attention. 
A reporter who has won distinction in educa- 
tional circles, visited each room and took careful 
notes of the work done, and gave the results of 
his ebservations. This is not only journalistic en- 
terprise, but a means of benefiting the schools and 
strengthening public opinion. 
The News, the evening paper, lately gave ed- 
itorial expression of its views as to matters educa- 
tional in an article both considerate and oppor- 
tune. 

Dr. C. P. Culver, of Tacoma, was for many 
years commissioner of education in Washington, 
D. C. It is the settling of such men upon this 
coast that so promptly and surely created a senti- 
ment in favor of a liberal support of popular edu- 
cation. 

Albert E. Joub, who was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in Colorado Springs and Leadvill-, 
Col., has recently located in ‘'acoma and engaged 
in newspaper work for which he is admirably 
fitted, both by education and natural adaptation. 

One of the best conducted schools for the higher 
éducation of young ladies is the Anna Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma. Although an elementary de- 
partment is maintained, the seminary course is 
now equal to any of the high grade seminaries in the 


b-| East. The writer is informed by the worthy pre- 


ceptrese, Mrs. Wells, that the present senior class 
of five is doing work of an unusually fine order, 
and equal to Vassar or Wellesley. This shows 
that educational advantages keep pace with our 
wonderful development in material matters. Peo- 
ple who hesitate to ‘‘ go West’’ on account of in- 
peter educational opportunities have groundless 
ears. 

Mrs. R. S. Pollard’s Synthetic Sound System of 
teaching reading has been adopted by the Taco- 
ma schools and by the Portland, Ore., schools. 

The Tacoma Business College reports prosperity. 
The principal, Jéhn Tait, has had long experience 
as a teacher and also in business circles, and knows 
what is most needed by youth seeking a business 
course of instruction. 

The head master of Washington College, Taco- 
ma, is D. S. Pulford, A. M., a graduate of RKa- 
cine College. The college at present confines 
itself to preparatory work, offering to fit its stu- 
dents for Yale or Harvard. Professor Pulford is a 
gentleman of culture, an enthusiastic teacher, and 
is a fine accession to the ranks of educational 
workers in the territory. 

Mrs. Cornelia J. S. Greer has, for many years 
been prominently identified with school work in 
western Washington. She has been Superintend- 
ent of Pierce County and a teacher in the city 
schools of Tacoma. She has always shown herself 
a live educator. She has recently resigned her 
position in the Tacoma schools, owing to failing 
health, 

Rev. Wm. E. Copeland has been called to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church, Tacoma. While 
settled in Omaha he was a prominent member of 
the board of education. We bid all such a cor- 
dial welcome to our ranks. 

W. M. Heinry has been appointed principal of 
the Central building, Tacoma. Mr. Heinry was 
a successful ward principal in Winona, Minn. He 
~~ also for a time principal of schools in Kasson, 

inn. 

Supt. Julia E. Kennedy, Seattle, reports a total 
enrollment of 2080 pupils, and an average daily 
attendance of 1811. Six rooms had no cases of 
tardiness during the month. 

Under the Daw’s bill of 1885) the children cf 
all Indians who have taken their allotment of land 
ia severality, or who live apart from their tribes 
and have adopted the habits of civilized life, are 
entitled to all the public school privileges, and th« 
male adults are allowed to vote as citizens of the 
United States. The question of school enroll- 
ment, however, rather puzzled the board of public 
instruction, and Sapt. J. H. Morgan submitted 
the question to Attorney-General Metealf, asking 
if such Indian children should be included in the 
public school enrollment. {The attorney-zeneral 
decided that according to the laws of the territory 
such Indian children should be enrolled, aid draw 
public money the same as other children. 

Miss Alice W. Davis, a prominent teacher in 
Carlinville, Ill., has recently accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Tacoma Schools. She comes highly 
recommended by the Carlinville people. 

Olympia, the capital of the territory, is described 
a8 @ quiet, conservative old town. B.W. Brintnal 
is principal of the schools. There are 350 pupils 
in attendance.——The Olympia Collegiate Insti- 


tute reports an attendance of 126 students. Presi- 
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SHELDON’S CHEMISTRY (Inductive plan), 
SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY Cahenstery plan), 160 
{ COLTON’S ZOOLOGY (Laboratory plan), ein 

SHALER’S GEOLOGY (For Beginners), ae 


WITH | MEIKLEJOHN’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, . 


Also Fresh, Easy, Classical, and Well Edited Reading Matter in French and German: 
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dent Follansbee knows well the secret of good 
management and good instruction. Thus he fills 
his institution to its utmost capacity. 

The writer will organize a next summer 
to ascend Mt. Tacoma. This gre of the most 
imposing of our American mountains, and affords 
rare opportunity for the study of glaciers, extinct 
volcanoes, and other scientific facts. But two 
parties have made the ascent. Over 1,200 pupils 
were enrolled in the Tacoma schools during Sep- 
tember, and the number is daily and rapidly in- 
creasing. The Northwest Teacher begins its third 
year with the October number. Editor Follans- 
bee with great frankness deelares that ‘‘ financially 
it has not been self-supporting,’ but adds, with 
genuine western grit, that the publication shall 
** continue until the Teacher pays its way.”’ May 
that day not long be delayed. 

The Dayton schools prosper under the care of 
Principal W. A. Payne and his ten associates. 

Mrs. Clara Simpson as a primary teacher has 
had marked success at Vancouver. ‘The Portland 
school authorities learned the fact and gave her a 
promotion to their admirable system. 

Whitman College has a Very large attendance, 
—almost double tbat of last year,—with applicants 
pouring in from all sides. Difficulty is experi- 
enced in finding the necessary dations for 
the students. 

The local papers contain the following : (The re- 
port referred has to not reached this paragrapher. ) 

The annual report of the territorial superintend- 
ent of public instruction, just filed with Governor 
Semple, is a very full and complete statement, and 
contains matter that is both interesting and im- 
portant, not only to teachers but, to the public in 
general. From the statistics it appears that the 
entire amount raised in the territory for school 
purposes for the year ending June 30, was $505,885. 


‘The total amount expended for all purposes was a: 


$364,723, of which amount $239,588 was paid to 


teachers. The amount on hand at the end of the 
year was $154,700. The average salary paid male 
teachers was $45.69. he average paid females 


$37.80. 

Number of children enrolled in tie public 
schools, 36,673 ; number in private schools, 3,455 ; 
number not attending school, 13,002; number in 
territory of school age, 5V,833; total number in 
territory under 21 years, 83,679. 

' Number of teachers employed, 1,285; number 
holding first-grade certificates, 275; second grade, 
478, of which 312 are females. 

The average number of months in sohool year 
has been 4.64. Daring the year 106 schoolhouses 
have been built, and nineteen teachers’ institutes 
have been held. The number of schooldistricts 
in the territory is 1050; number of schvolhouses, 
926; number of graded schools, 40. 

Of all the counties King takes the banner, hav- 
ing on the rolls 7,383 children. It excels in pro- 
viding apparatus and pays the largest amount to 
teachers, namely $29,973. 

The superintendent in summing up says: ‘“The 

ress of our public schools is commensurate 
with that of the general development of the terri- 
tory.’’ He complains that the lack of funds is 
the great drawback to public education, which 
can only be remedied by proper taxation. He 
recommends that the legislature make a sufficient 


appropriation to hold two summer terms of nor- 
mal schools, each of four weeks’ duration, one in 
eastern and the other in western Washington. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


VERMONT. 

— A circular issued by Prin. W. E. Ranger to 
the patrons of the Lyndon Institute, gives evidence 
of constant growth and skillful management. 
The number of students has doubled in the past 
five years. There were enrolled last term 132 stu- 
dents, excluding those in the ornamental branches. 
The winter term began Dec 11. A class in sing- 
ing has been organized with J. H. Humphrey of 
St. Johnsbary as teacher. The art studio was re- 
cently the recipient of a $250 check from T. N. 
Vail. An evening class in mechanical drawing may 
be formed, to be in charge of Miss Kimball, a grad- 
uate of the Mass. Normal Art School. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Herbert Davis, of Rochester, has acce 
the position of principal of the high school at 
Springvale, Me. 

— Dec. 5, 6, and 7, Superintendent Patterson 
held an institute at the Brewster Academy build- 
ings in Wolfeborough. The speakers from the 
state were Supts. Morss of Portsmouth, Rundlett 
of Concord, Folsom of Dover, Principal Lord of the 
Academy, Dr. Geo. Cook, Prin. John Pickard of 
Portsmouth, and Miss H. M. Cobb. There was 
a good attendance. 

— Mr. J. D. Montgomery, of the Great Falls 
Grammar School, is teaching an evening class in 
penmanship in Dover, at the Y. M. C. A. rooms. 

— Prof. A. S. Hardy and family, of Dartmouth 
College, are spending the winter in Mediterranean 

rts. 


— President Bartlett spends the winter in Cali- 
fornia, on account of his wife’s health. Prof. 
H. E. Parker is acting president during his ab- 
sence. 

-~ Tilton Seminary has 513 pupils, 25 in the 
graduating class. 

— Rev. L. C. Kimball has been elected presi- 
dent of the Educational Association at Canterbury. 

— A zoological party at Dartmouth, under the 
leadership of Prof. Hitchcock, recently captured 
a turtle upon whose shell was engraved marks left 
by the classes of ’60, 66, °76, and ’83. 

— A. R. Sweetser, froin the Bucksport (Me. ) 
Seminary, has been elected teacher of natural sci- 
ence and mathematics in the Tilton Seminary. 

— By the labors of Mrs. Dr. W. H. W. Hinds, 
a fund was raised, vy which each of the public 
schools of Milford was recently presented with a 
silk flag. They are mounted on brass rods with 
cord supports. The presentation exerciser, con- 
sisting of patriotic songs and recitations, were un- 
der the charge of Principal Farnsworth of the 
high school. 

— The senior class at Hanover has voted to add 
10 feet to the tower in the college’park. Fourteen 
hundred books have been added to the college 
library the past year. 

— At the recent meeting of the State Grange 
a resolution was passed unanimously urging the 
legislature to appropriate larger sums of money, 
both for the running expenses of the Plymouth 


Normal School, and for better buildings. Fift 
thousand dollars was thought to be not too muc 
to expend at once upon new buildings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The winter term of the high school at Sut- 
ton opened Dec. 3, with an increased attendance. 
Mr. E. F. Blanchard, the principal, gave an ad- 
dress on Education ”’ before the Farmers’ Club 
of the town, Monday evening, Dec. 10. 

— Ata recent meeting of the school committee 
of Brockton, B. B. Russell, the present superin- 
tendent, received his fifth unanimous election. 

ssignations were received and accepted from 
Miss Hattie L. White, principal of the Spring 
Street School, Miss Eunice C. Blanchard, princi- 
pal of the Park Street School, Miss M. Agnes Brig- 


ard, principal of the Forest Avenue School. 
The vacancies were filled by Miss Sarah A. Dixon, 
of Barnstable, Miss Irene S. Nightingale, of Mid- 
dieboro, Mrs. Lena I. Farnham, of Brockton, 
and Miss Anna G. Smith, of Brockton. It was 


pted | also voted to employ an additional teacher in the 


Center School. 

— The annual catalogue of Harvard University 
exhibits a gain in all the nine departments, the 
total number of students aggregating 1,809 against 
1,812 last year. The number of officers rises to 
245 against 228 last year. Of these 198 are teach- 
ers. The largest gains are among regular under- 
graduates and students in the Divinity, Scientific, 
and Dental Schools. No changes are made in the 
requirements for admission to the college, but the 
Scientific School abolishes Latin as one of its re- 
quirements for admission, and presents marked 
changes in its courses of study. A course in elec- 
trical engineering is introduced, giving candidates 
entering the school their choice of five depart- 
ments,—civil engi:.eering, chemistry, geology, bi- 
ology, or electrical engineering. hen the stu- 
dent has once made his choice of a department his 
four years’ course of study is thereafter prescribed 
for him. The significance of this modification of 
the elective system is apparent. The graduate 
department contains {5 students holding degrees 
from 32 different universities. Among the under- 
graduates are 33 men admitted to advanced stand- 
ing from other colleges. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— The new president of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, is Rev. Dr. Raymond, a gentleman 
now in the prime of life. He was graduated from 
Lawrence University and from the Boston School 
of Theology, after which he studied for some time 
in Germany. Upon his return to this country he 
filled many of the leading appointments in the 
New Hampshire and Southern New England Con- 
ferences. About eight years ago he was called to 
the presidency of Lawrence University. 


REMEMBER YOUR WIFE 


as the Holidays approach and surprise and please 
her by the presentation of one of the famous little 
**KopAK”’ Cameras. This Camera is particu- 
larly adapted for use by ladies, its compact form 
and convenient size rendering it as easy to carry 
and use as a field glass. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 


New Cloucester, Maine. 


A Training School for Teachers of Special Depart- 
ments of Modern Languages, Elocution, Art, Music, 
Mathematics, Sciences, and the Classics. 

Young ladies admitted on certificate from this 
school to Wellesley and Smith Colleges. 

Fits pupils for any college to which ladies are 
admitted 

Careful training in all departments. 


home. 
Special inducements to Teachers or others 
who wish to fit themselves for specialists. 
Those who wish to enter after the holidays should 
apply as early as possible. 
Address 
Misses M. B. & S. P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 


Pleasant 


GORED MAPS of the NORTHERN and 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES facilitate the 
STUDY of Geography, and are unique 
for GENERAL REFERENCE ; a birds-eye 
view from the Poles of the surface of 
the Earth, in colors, on sheet 28x30 in., 
each showing surface of half the world 
(a globe shows only part), correctly 
drawn, mounted for hanging. Suit- 
able for office, home or school use. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $4.25, 

HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


A nents Wanted. 


Manual of 


Schools, Art Students, 


Wirn 45 PLATEs, REPRESENTING MORE 


1 Vol. 
the Art student and the general reader, and at t 


a sale in the English edition as to prove that it 

The publishers feel that the great po 
resent cheaper edition. The same type 

Pen retained, the endeavor havin 

can tion has ‘n rep 

latter, while the chapter upon Eastern Mythology 

Yale College. 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER: 
in a concise form, and as it embodies 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL: 


Crown S8vo. 


compact, manageable Manual of Mythology, which should be a guide to 
There hes boon same time answer the purposes of a school text-book. 
This volume, which has been prepared by the Director of the De 
in the British Museum, npon the basis of the works of Petiscus, 
recisely supplies this want. 
larity of the work in this country warrants them in aoing 
as been used as in former editions, and all the illustrations 
been not to cheapen the quality of the work, but to extend its use- 
1 to place it in the power of all teachers to possess a copy. 
rom the latest English edition, and contains all the illustrations of the 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Mythology, 


FOR THE USE OF 


and General Readers. 


By ALEXANDER 8. MURRAY, 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


THAN NINETY MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


$1.75. 


artment of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
reller, and Welcker, has had so extensive 


the 
ave 


The Ameri- 


been carefully by Prof. W. D. Whitney of 


“Tt has been acknowledged the best work on the subject to be found 
the results of the latest researches and discoveries in ancient my- 
thologies,it is superior for school and general purposes as a handbook to any of the so-called standard works. 
“ Whether as a manual for reference, A, 
for the general reader, the book will be found very valuable and interesting. 


a*e The above will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence is solicited con- 
cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


a text-book for school use, or 


743 and 745 Brondwny, New Vork 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
ting the only authorized Bioaragay. No man 
living more competent.””—Ex.-Gov. Porter, of Ind. 
By mail, $2.00. Selling immensely. (~ Greatest 
Money Making pook of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Minas. 


00 tn CORN QO A MONTH can be made 
$75. to $2 50, working forus. Agents 
referred who can furnish a horse and give their where 
Eime to the business. Spare moments may be Tg 


employed also. A few vacancies in towns 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main S8t., Ri , Va. 


r income without adding to your labor, 
eo ie within 30 minutes ride of three cities. 
including Washington, D.C. These places can 4 
bought for cash or upon easy instalments. Parties 
who bought of us have already made 50 per cent. on 
the 
the ie te themselves. References from these people , 
given upon application. Trees planted and taken 
care of, crops made and sold for purchaser without 


extra expense. This land is increasin 


is a fine one, right at the junction 

, or $325 instalments ; Viz., y 

are oo 00. = month. Send stamp for our new book. 


is to-day- 
of two railroads. 


ND AND SILK ASSOCIATION. 
No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


An Investment for Teachers. SIX CENTS. 


have invested without any care OF Chock full of the best material 
Declamations, Readings, etc., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. i 
pe in value rap-| contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
idly, and within a year’s time will be double what it | ¢5» three two cent stamps. 


SIX CENTS. 


The Best Recitation Book. 


Recitations, 


Its 


HL. F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 


Bend for the N. E. Publishing Co.’s Price Tos. 


ham, of the Belmont School, and Miss Eliza C.|. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 19 to December 25, inclusive.] 


— Terrific gale in Montreal. 

— John Bright much improved. 

— A severe blizzard at Ottawa, Ont. 

— The Queen refuses to prorogue parliament. 

— Ex-President Hayes visits General Harrison. 

— Death of Oliver Ditson, the music publisher. 

ke Russia does not enthuse over the Paris exbi- 
ion. 

— The Copyright bill hopelessly buried for the 

present. 

—The Pope receives Editor Dana of the New 

York Sun, 

— Explosion of dynamite magazine near Wheel- 

ing, W. Va. 

— Thirty-five lives lost in the burning of a Miss- 

issippi steamboat. 

— British and Egyptian troups at Suakin win a 

victory over the rebels. 

— The Senate and House take a recess from the 

21st + apuary. 

— The New York Graphic changes hands again 

and become a 

— Overflow of the Lackawana River at Scra@m- 
ton, Pa, entailing heavy losses. 

—It is believed in Washington that John 
Wannamaker will be given a cabinet place. 

— It is indignantly denied that the Ree refused 
to bless reliquaries sent him by an Irish priest. 
— Russia to construct three new cruisers. The 
work on the sub-marine boats is carried on in 
secret. 

— A sensational rumor to the effect that a con- 
spiracy to assassinate General Harrison has been 
frustrated. 

— The Countess Costa stabbed to death in the 
city of Florence, by a captain in the army, who 
then takes his own life. 

— William C. Howard, alias ‘‘ Hungry Joe,”’ 
the notorious New York bunco steerer, sentenced 
to nine years in the penitentiary. 

— Edwin Booth and Lawrence Barrett have 
identified themselves with the movement to pre- 
vent the importation of foreign actors. 

i — Stanley is well. Arab traders bring the de- 
tails of the long march and rough experience, 
Official despatches confirm the good report. 

—The Honorable Artillery Company of London, 
the oldest military body in the world, be been dis- 
banded on the recommendation of the Prince ot 
Wales and other members. 

—A compromise effected with Thomas Ax- 
worthy, the absconding city treasurer of Cleve- 
land,O. But it does not include immunity from 
arrest should he return to America. 

— The authorities at Batoum, Russia, have re- 
fused |to sanction the Rothschild’s scheme to lay 
pipes through that town to convey petroleum from 
the wells directly to the ship’s sides. Their objec- 
tion is that it would do injury to small traders. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL, 
It relieves the depression therefrom. 


The Critic : 


Dr. Vincent, 

To one who desires a current report from the active 
world of letters. a knowledge of the best books most 
recently published in every department of Science, 
Literature. and Art, careful critiques upon the prin- 
cipal books by specialists in the several departments 
of learning,— there is no guide so full, scholarly, and 
satisfactory as THE CRrITIC.—Chancellor J. H. Vin- 
cent, Chautauqua University. 


Dr. Hedge. 

New York possesses one literary treasure to which 
Boston has nothing comparable in the way of jour- 
nalism. I mean THE CRITIC,— the most impartial, 
as it is, in my judgment, the ablest critical journaLin 
the land.—Frederic H. Hedge. 


Bishop Potter. 


No matter how much driven, I never allow it to go 
unread.—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


Mr. Whittier. 


Lenclose three dollars for Tu# Critic for the com- 
ing year. I find it a welcome visitor.—/. @. Whittier, 


- it is the most interesting journal of literary 
in the country.—Spring Republican. 
Has earned a right to live by the excellence and 
variety of its materials.—Harper’s Monthly. 
American literature has reason to be proud of THE 
Critic.—Toledo Blade. 

There is no literary journal in the country that ap- 
proaches it.—New York Times. 

At the head of the critical journals ef this coun- 
try.—Boston Post. 

The best literary journal inthis country. — The 
Christian Advocate. 

The first literary journal in America. — London 
Academy. 


A Weekly Review of Lit- 
erature and the Arts. 


Ten Cents a Copy; $3.00 a Year. 


cimen copics of the pa, 


e will send three 8 yper 
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to any reader of the 


receipt of ten cents. 
THE CRITIC CO., 
743 Broapway, New YorK. 


WANTED, 

in a California city, a gentleman, 
an experienced teacher Composition, Rhetoric, 
and Eleeution ; and if he can instruct in short-hand, 
type-writing, and the ordina branches taught in 

ate’ 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 
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422 OF EDUCATION. 
Some Recent Publications. hindu, 
Astronomy witha Opera Glass. come” D Appl Co, NY 50 

Tempted London. ‘ AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 1 2 a a 
Under the Maples. ‘ Hinman Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y 25 — 
Songs for Little Warbiers. . Bosicn School Supply Co, 25 
Ready, Aye Ready. . Giberne Robert Carter & Bros, N Y 1 00 
Out in the Forty five. ° Halt 1 50 

endar. ‘ 75 i av 
ims & Knight, NY There are few progressive teachers in America w 
Own Book of aud Recreations. . Etchison There is novelty and freshness about them tne athe immense 

The Graysons. . Eggleston Century Oo N i 50|storm. ‘Teachers will have what is sure to help ong in their work, an e immense 
Master Virgil. unison Ropert Clarke & Oo, Cin 1 25] success of these Manuals is probably due to this fac 
amily Happiness. olstoY T Crowell & Co, N 75 
oe 50 THE FIVE FOLLOWING NAMED MANUALS ARE NOW READY 
Books of Musicians. Gtiver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 25 i 
allant Fight. . arlan “ld, Mead, & Co, N Y¥ 1 50 oo . 

The Earth in Past Ages. . Herrick Herper & Bros, N Y Practical Grammar: ) life into your work. You will get your 
‘ D.C Hegth & Op, hook of questions but a book of exercises, adapted to all 

Chemical Lecture Notes. * . a ar Jobn Wiley & Sons, NY 1 dol grades. Onevery page you Will find something entirely new, Sixteen thousand teachers, who are using 
Andersonville Violets. . ° ° ° Collingwood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00] this Manual, can testify to this fact. 
adele tp to Paint with Oil and Water Colors. ee 8 W Tilton & Go, Boston 1 00 2. M i f Correspon dence 

Longmans, anual © P rave been sold within a year. Several thousand copies have 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tar Pore MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, 
Mass., have published the ‘‘ Colambia Calendar’’ 
for 1889, with a stand, which in our judgment is 
the most convenient for table or desk we have 
ever seen. The calendar proper is in the form of a 
pad vf 365 leaves, one foreach day. The leaves 
are 5} x 2} inches. A portion of each is left blank 
for memoranda, and as the leaves are sewed at 
the ends, any entire leaf, as well as the memo- 
randum blank, can be exposed when desired. 
The pad rests upon a portable stand, and when 
placed upon the desk or writing-table the entire 
surface of the date leaf is brought directly before 
the eye, furnishing date and memoranda impossi- 
ble to be overlooked. The upper portion of the 
stand is made of pressed pulp, with ‘‘ Colambia’”’ 
in raised letters at the top, the whole handsomely 
gilded and practically indestructible. Although 
this is the fourth year of the Columbia calendar, 
the quotations are fresh and new, and _inter- 
esting and instructive to the public as well as to 
the cycler. A departure is made this year, in that 
a portion of the quotations pertain to typewriting 
and stenography, with occasional reference to the 
new Becker typewriter made by the Pope Mfg. 
Co. The reading matter in no way interferes 
with the calendar, and the information tontained 
on the leaves would, if placed in book type, make 
@ fair sized volume. 


ars. — When siding New York City, 
save e Express arriage , and stop 
at the Gnanp UNION fora, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
a live better for less money at the Grand Union 
otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement of 


. James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, on the second page of Tuk JouR- 
NAL. James W. Queen & Co. are the sole agents 
throughout this country for the sale of the cele- 
brated Ayrton & Perry patent Direct-Reading 
Ammeters and Voltmeters, of which they are the 
makers. These instruments are now so well 
known that no general description is necessary. 
As the demand for these is almost greater than 
the supply, parties should place their orders at 
once if they wish them filled promptly. 

They have also secured the Sole Agency in this 
country for the sale of the new Test Instruments 
made by Sir William Thompson. Address for 
circulars, etc., James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERY reader of the JOURNAL interested in 
the teaching or study of French should read the 
advertisement on the last page headed ‘‘ Lan- 
guages,”’ by Prof. M. D. Berlitz. The ‘‘ Berlitz 


Method ”’ of teaching modern languages is fully 
presented in the French and German books an- 
mounced in the card. No school of modern lan- 
guages in this country has a better corps of teach- 
ers, or more permanent popularity and success. 


alabaster?’’ He shouldn’t. He should stir 
around and make something of himself. One of 
the best ways of doing this is to engage with B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 


CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a selfad- 
d: essed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
Warren St.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charg: 


— The boy who was ‘‘ kept in” after school 
hours for bad orthography, and thus prevented 
from taking his place in the afternoon baseball 
match, explained to his cavtain that he was spell- 


ANOVEL HOLIDAY GIFT 
THE KODAK CAMERA. 


100 instantaneous views 
by pressing a button. 
The only system by which 
perfect pictures may be 
made with no knowledge 

of 

For sale by all Photograph- 
le dealers. Send for de- 
scriptive circulars. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Price,. $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY. 

** Christmas comes but once a year,’’ but offers 
a splendid opportunity for the presentation of 
gifts to friends and relatives—a pleasant exchange 
of courtesies. We know of no better or more 
suitable article for a Holiday gift than the won- 
derful little ‘‘KopAk’’ Camera —a_ present 
which is useful, beautiful, and novel. 


— See the stockings 
With bright clockings, 
In a row hung on the wall. 
What surprises! 
That such sizes 
Should be made for feet so small. 
— Hope Douglas. 


ScroruLous Humor. — Miss M Etta 
Leighton, a daughter (16 years old) of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison G. Leighton, 16 Bickford Court, 
Lynn, cured by Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound of a 
deep-seated Scrofulous Humor with discharging 
eruptions, which had baffled eight physicians and 
the combined forces of two prominent hospitals. 
Perfectly cured and without blemish. Sworn to 
before Calvin B. Tuttle, Justice of the Peace. 


— Whene’er the poet meditates, and tries 
To get his thoughts in shape that’s not confusing, 
Most properly indeed ’ tis said of him 
hat he is muse-ing. 


— The usual treatment of catarrh is very un- 
satisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. On this point » trustworthy medical 
writer says: ‘‘ Proper local treatment is positively 
necessary to success, but many, if not most of the 
remedies in general use by physicians afford but 
temporary benefit. A cure certainly cannot be ex- 
poss from snuffs, powders, douches, and washes.’’ 

y's Cream Balm is a remedy which combines 
the important requisites of quick action, specific 
curative power, with perfect safety and pleasant- 
ness to the patient. 


— Harper's Bazar. 


— Not, ‘Is it cold enough for you ?” — 
The phrase of which all have grown weary— 
But ‘* Have you read Robert Elsmere ?’’ 
Is now the popular query. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
1B pone natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and little chernb awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— The coal is now put in the bin, 
And the coal man rakes the shekels in ; 


> appropriately write its epitaph. 


But the wind blows keenly o’er the world, 
And the world is cold, the world is cold! 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—P lease inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. 88. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— Slang has been described as ‘‘the waste- 
basket of language.’’ An Esterbrook Pen might 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

fs full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household of tiealcharacter. Every 


yEN of this book 
college bought one thousand copies in one lot. Like the oth , this rary Rey at. fd 

y. ‘is sensible and practicalthroughout. The sample letters are samples Ir . 
and Ay Ai) po ‘Addresses are photographie reproductions of actual business envelopes contain- 
ing postage stamp, post-office stamps, ete. 


. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
s There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood. The 


. nd decimals and percentages which you are teachin daily will be of little, if any, 
which has been specially prepared for such children. Its 
are Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, ete. It contains about 600 grade 


exercises, with hints and answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
imary and grammar grade work. Although prepared 
This is an ARITHMETIC On new plan, covering primary g nar week, 


r , it has already been adopted as a supplementary te 
the kind of usually given in arithmetics, buy this Manual and you will find on 
every page much that is fresh and attractive. e book contains answers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
” is intensely interesting from cover cover. e work w. ' 
This is very pecultar book. England. price of the English edition is equivalent to 


. A. D. CAPEL. of Cambridge University, 
ROP | ies ae Our edition + similar to the English edition, except that dollars and cents are substi- 
tuted where nereseesy for pounds, shillings, and pence. Thousands of copies have already been sold both 


here and in Englan 
SEVERAL OTHERS WILL SOON FOLLOW. 


Price in Paper Binding, 25 cts., or 5 for $1.00; Cloth, 40 cts. each, or 5 for $1.75. 
Sent by mat, postpaid, on receipt of the above prices. 
wn ~Teacners who have ordered and paid for numbers announced, but not yet issued, 


; : ir Manuals as published by us. 
will receive their Manuals as person te y ACENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


President: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, EXTENSION, 


President Yale University. 


CoLLEGE CouRSsES and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under direction of Professors in Yale, Harvard 
Princeton, and Columbia, and their leading educators in the several.States. Membership fee, $1.00; and 
$1.00 for each course of study. Lessons and Lectures in places where membership warrants, 

Send stamp for circular. Address, SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Sec’y, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Supt.: NORMAN A. CALKINS, 
Asst. Supt. Pub. Inst., N.Y. City. 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS THROUGA US. 


Clubbing List for 1888-89. 
THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FOR 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 
Subscription Our Subscription Our 


Price. Club Rates. 4 

American Journal of Philology,. $300 | Popular Science News, . oo” 
Atlantic Monthly, . 4 00 340 | Popular Science Monthly, . 5 00 4 35 
Babyland, . 50 45 Popular Educator, 1 00 90 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . ° 800 285 | Princeton Review, . $800 2 75 
California Teacher,. . . . 1650 1 35 | Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), . 400 3 50 
Canada Ed. Monthly, e ° 1 00 90 | School Education, . ‘ ° ° 1 00 90 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 1 50 135 | Science, ° 850 8 00 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 1 00 95 Swiss i 50 i 
en 00 90 | St. Nicholas, . 3 00 2 75 

itemporary Review (N. ¥. rep. 50 410 | 

nburgh Review (N.Y. reprint), 3 00 2 

4 ng. 400 3 50 WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 4 50 410 Subscription Our 

Indiana School Journal,, 150 130 aed 3% 2 
intelligence, Philogopny, 102 185 | Educational News,: 3650 130 
pues of Speculative Philosophy, 3 00 275 | Educational Weekly (Toronto) 2 00 1 75 
Leslie sSunday Magazine, . . 250 2 25 Harper's Bazaar. . : 400 3 45 
“Popular Monthly, . 300 260 
Lipet Pleasant Hours, 1 60 Young People 1 75 
Pip neott’s Magazine, . . . 300 260 | Illustrated Christian Weekly, : 250 2 2 
acmillan’s Magazine, . ° ° 3 00 275 | Independent, . : " 8 00 2 75 
Maxazine of American History, 500 450 | Literary Weed, 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 4 50 410 | Ny. Tribune (Weekly), 425 140 
Ohio Educational Montlily, 150 4 30 
Our Little Men and Women, 00 90 Supplement, 500 
Political Science Quarterly, . . 3 00 260 | Youth’s Com n (new) only, , i 73 i 50 


Szxp FOR Our CATALOGUE or EDUCATIONAL Books, 
Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 


lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c.a year. A 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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Dec. 27, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Art for January, 1889, is at 
hand in good time and opens the new year in ad- 
mirable style. It contains articles of great value 
to all lovers of art, and should be liberally patron- 
ized in America. The present number has for a 
frontispiece a pbhotogravure after a picture R 
Caton Woodville, entitled the “‘Saving the Guns 
at Maiwand.’’ The articles, beautifully illustrated, 
are ‘* Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A.—IL.,” by W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with four illustrations ; “ Art in 
the Theater : Some Famous Scene Painters,” 
by W. J. Lawrence, with three illustrations; 
“Salisbury Hall,’ by Miss M. C. Gillington, 
with five illustration after drawing by W. C 
Symons; ‘‘ The Liverpool Co tion Collection : 
The Walker Art Gallery.—11,” by E. Rimbault 
Dibdin, illastrated with four engravings; “ The 
Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,—II,’”’ bs 
William M. Rossetti, with three illustrations ; 
** Expression in Drapery,’’ by Miss Annie Wil- 
liams, illustrated with four original studies of 
drapery by Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A , 
for his picture, ‘‘ Captive Andromache”; ‘‘ The 
Opening up of the National Gallery,’’ by the Ed- 

on,”’ by M. S., with a full-page engraving ; 
** Gustave Boulanger,’”’ by M. 
with four illustrations after the artist’s works; 
**The Chronicle of Art,’’? and ‘‘ American Ait 
Notes.’’ New York: Cassell & Company. 


— The Political Science Quarterly, for Decem- 
ber, which is edited by the faculty of Political Sci- 
ence of Columbia College, contains six able papers 
and agreat number of discriminating book reviews. 
William Clarke discusses ‘* Socie'ism in English 
Politics” ; Prof. Arthur T, Hadley, Pablic Busi- 
ness Management’; Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, 
“The Legality of Trusts’’; Prof. John W. 
Burgess ‘‘ The Electoral Count.’’ Edwin Goadby 
treats of the ‘* History and Workings’’ of the 
Ballot in England, and H. H. Asquith, M. P., of 
the Legal Incidents ’’ connected with the same 
topic. ‘This able quarterly gives the results of 
scientific investigation in the field of Politica) 
Science, and preseats the most important move- 
ments of foreign politics, and at the@ame time 
devotes chief attention to questions of present 
interest in the United States. On all questions 
its attitude is non-partisan, and the articles are all 
signed by the authors, including the editor, and ex- 
press simply the personal views of the writers. It 
is a valuable magazine and interests those who are 
making a carefuljstudy of political science. Price, 
$3.00 a year. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 


— The December number of the Andover Re- 
view contains four body articles written by four 
able men who understand their subjects. Dr. A. 
P. Peabody discourses upon ‘ Classic and Sym- 
metric Ethies,’’—the Greek and Roman as com- 
pared with Jewish and Christian morality, show- 
ing the great superiority of the New-Testament 
morals; Prof. bliss Perry upon Christianity 
and ‘l'ragedy,’’ showing the influence Christianity 
has exerted upon literature; Mr. Berenson, 
upon ‘Contemporary Jewish Fiction”; Mr. 

alter S. Collins, upon ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce 
in the United States,’’ urging a national divorce 
law. Among the editorials, the position of the 
public schools towards the Roman 
treated, and a full history of the case of Rev. W. 
H. Noyes, who has recently been sent to Japan 
by the Berkley Street Church is given. Theolog- 
ical intelligence and book notices follow as usual. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &)Co. $4 per an num. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for Decem- 
ber is a double Christmas number of great ex- 
cellence, and a marvel of artistic beauty in ite 
suberb illustrations, of which there are twelve full 
pages. Two of these, a study in chalk by 
Perugini and Ferry Girl’’ by William 
Padgett, are printed in monochrome, and are good 
enough for Christmas presents. The text con- 
tains poetry of unusual merit, sketches of great 
interest, stories, that while pure in sentiment are 
models of style in fiction, and essays from the pens 
of profound thinkers. It is a good thing for 
American readers to know something of the best 

riodical literature of Great Britain, and we 

now of no magazine that so well provides for the 
varied tastes of the readers in general, of English 
origin, as the Hnglish Illustrated Magazine. It is 
always full of able and high-toned articles on a 
variety of topics. Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, are the American representa- 
tives of this valuable magazine. 

— A delightful Christmas article by Donald G. 
Mitchell, and a Christmas poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley are the features of the Book Buyer for 
December. Sarah Orne Jewett, Octave Thanet, 
George Parsons Lathrop, W. C. Brownell, James 
Baldwin, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Hamilton 
W. Mabie, are among the contributors. The 
number has 60 illustrations, many of which are 
colored. 

— A. B. Ward, the author of ‘‘ Hospital Life ”’ 
in a recent issue of Scribner's, will contribute to 
the Jannary number an equally sympathetic pict- 
ure of ‘* The Invalid’s World,” which includes 
the Doctor, Nurse, and Visitor. For the same 
issue, Dr. George P. Fisher of Yale will write re- 
garding the amenities which should be observed in 
all respectable controversies, but which are gener- 
ally violated. 

— The Swiss Oross, the monthly magazine 
which aims to interest young persons in the stady 


A FAIR SAMPLE OF 
40SWORN CASES 


OF THE VALUE OF 


VITALIZING 


THE RADICAL BLOOD PURIFIER. 
DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 


Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years ol 
of Mr, and Mrs, R. C. Judkins, ston a 
Lynn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of wery severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed, ph hn a miracle, 
Now in perfect health. Sworn to before 

MON HALL, Justice of the Peace, 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a danghter (16 yrs. o} 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hastison G. Lei Bickfo 
—— Lynn, CURED by Longee's Vitalizing Com- 
gene of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
ischarging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 


hospitals. Perfeetly cured and without a blemish. 
Sworn 


CALVIN'B. TUTTLE, Justice of the Peace, 
Send for circular of 40 Sworn cases. They are 
solid facts and carry conviction. 


DR. LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


is absolutely the greatest known Remedy for 
the Radical cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Hu- 
mors, Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood-Poison- 
ing, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Dropsy and 
Liver Complaint. 
$1. per Bottle (6 fer 5). At Draggists. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


CATARRH 
CREAM Cleanses the 
R TAR EURES in| Nasal 


inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 
0 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren Bt. NY. 


of nature, should not be overlooked in making up 
lists of periodicals for the coming year. A sub- 
scription to this periodical in a family where there 
are young people especially, will prove to be money 
well invested. Price, $1.50 a year. New York: 
N. D. C. Hodges. 


—The noteworthy article of the December 


Quiver is on the life and every-day work of Lon- 
don’s famous preacher, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
Few clergymen in England are better known in 
this country than Mr. Spurgeon, and this account 
of his public work and domestic life will be found 
of great interest. 


— The publishers of the Phrenological Journal 
and Science of Health announce in their December 
issue that the price is to be reduced for 1889 
from $2.00 to $1.50. 


— The Atlantic, for January is to have an ar- 
ticle by Margaret 
Ward, Preacher. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Wide Aweke for December; terms, $2.40 a year, Bos- 
ton: D. Lothro > 
The pansy for December; terms, $1.00a year. Boston: 
. Lothrop Co. 
Swiss, Crows. terms, $1.50 a year. 
H . D. C. Hodges. 
pironoiogical Journal and Science of Heaith for 
December; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler 
Wells Co. 
The Writer See Beccamer; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
: P.O Boxl 
tothe Setenee for December; terms, 
ston: no 0. 
. Boston: 141 Franklin 
a Hand terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
: 8 Hamilton Place. 
Catholic were January; terms, $4.00 a year. 
: 6 Par 
Magasine January; terms, $3,560 a year. 
York: Casrell & Co. 
Mehakespearians for December: terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publishing Oo. 
The Chautauquan for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: I. L. Flood, D. D. 


NOVELTY, BEAUTY, AND USEFULNESS 
are embodied in the “‘ KopAk’’ Camera, making 
it a suitable and valuable Holiday gift. You 
cannot select an article that will be so highly ap- 


Deland, the author of John| Ob 


Greachers’ 


taencies. 


SPECIALISTS 


Type-W, iting, Short-Hand, etc. 
nations of them. 


the following subjects: 


we want to find anu keep where we can 
know; who are interested not only int 
as lone as they live. 


such a teacher? Then write without delay to 
THE SCHOO 


Do not realize the importance of being enrolled in Teac m4 
agency. There are places and 


salaries for those who can teach well any of 
Elocution, Vocal Music, Instruncental Music, Drawing, 


Crayoning, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Penmanship, Book -keepin 
We have had calls for every one of these singly, and for almost alt F " 


possible combi. 


We have teachers who underscore them and say something about teaching them, but w find 
when we are called upon to recommend of our own knowledge a teacher in any of these depart Sate thi ofte: 
difficult to convit ce ourselves the candidate is really proficient. : over bat 


There are dabbilers in every subject, but what 


et at them is the few real feachers, who not only know but cau make others 

e subject matter but in the minds of their 

talking and performing themselves, but who make their pupils talk and perform; whe have in mind not an exhi- 

bition at the end of = corm, work that shall be a motive power in their pupils 
re such specialists pientifu fedon’t findthemso And ye 

that if they would register with us we could do well both . we hates ae tae 


upils ; who do not do all the 


by them and by the schools that apply to us. Are you 


L BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


results ? Does the Moter do anything ? 
it has fliled what do we care for its denunciations of 


the same in these letters. 


and not a wheel-barrow.—even though the wheel- 
Send postal fer circulars to 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
BRANCHES : { 


Troy, ALABAMA, DEo. 8, 1888. 
Iam highlypleased with your energy, and your work 
here as to material given us,is phenominally satisfac- 
tory.”—C. R. MOREA. (The President and Professor of 
Sciences were both sent to this State Normal School by 
our Agency.) 
- TROY, ALABAMA, Nov. 28, 1888. 
+++. to the Teacher’s Oo.Cperative Association of 
Chicago I owe iny poceens excellent position. Mr. Orville 
Brewer can be relied upon as an earnest, conscientious 
manager for both teachers Sesising =. and Boards 
wishing efficient teachers.” — C. 8. RICHARDSON (State 
Normal School.) 


have teachers write us fully. 
mail”; but we will be as prompt as possible. 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


not care a cent for theories and flattering promises. ‘He wants to know the RESULTS. 
a “‘ good fellow,”’ his intentions may be all right, — but is there any power there that actually accomplishes 
Does the Agency fill any places ?_ If it cannot show places that 


an r a balf dozen or a score, but 
the h an Agency which can show only 20 or 30 places it has fill 

candidates and filling its list with hundreds of 
Send for our circulars and read extracts from letters of teachers not teachers who are tryin 
and coax us into helping them, — but from teachers who have secured 
These, and these ouly, are THE FAC 
determining what Agency to select to represent you. Take the FAST EX PRESS that “ gets there,” 
rrow is cheaper. 


P. 0. Bex 1069 New vork Gig a 
German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


It’s a very easy matter to theorize, and show why 
you have the very best Teachers’ Agency in exist- 
ance. One can a demonstrate why and how 
his planis the best. But the shrewd teacher does 
A man may be 


other systems and its high pee S mown ? We 
iundreds. hat chance 


to flatter 
aces through us and acknowledge 
§ worth taking into account when 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


State Street, Chicago. 


BALTIMORE, OoT, 20, 1888, 
MR. BREWER:—* I am highly pleased with my position 
and desire to express my gratitude to you for your kind 
efforts in my behalf. Lam pleased with the prompt and 
courteous manner in whic have been treated, and 
shall recommend your Agency whenever I can.” — D. 
KAEROHER, (Prof of Modern Languages.) oe 


AMHERST, MA8s., JUNE 29, 1888 
“ President’ Seelye refers me to you as the manager of 
the_best Teachers’ Agency.” — ©. 8. HARTWELL. 
(The italics are ours.) 
MARINETTE, WI8., Dro. 5. 1888. 
“* Accept my sincere thanks for securing me this place. 
You have done well to secure me this i .~ tion in so short 
begun. I am de- 


y 
lighted with the place. You may be sure 
e 


will avail my- 
nds of Orville Brewer's 


Hundreds of testimonials similar to the above will be sent on application, and we are always glad to 
Our mail is becoming very heavy and,we cannot always answer “ by return 


Supplies Schools 


D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
ith Positions, 


16 Astor Place, 


with Teachers. w 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


Studio Building. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 
NO CHARGES TO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 


SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and sc supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.} 


rs, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ae Eee Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
urches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


Business Firms. wrs. A. D. CULVE 
929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED Tear.” 


ists, to 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
7 23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BEGISTRATION,. 
BEST FACILITIES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SOUTHERN School A ene 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
Onl uslified teachers are rt 
a rexiccration fee of 2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
aad anh seme 

rat once. ress e 
os Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


ho give us early notice of vacancies in 
wil from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 


‘No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


From Hon. Jonn Eaton, Pres. Marietta College 


Com. of Education. — From 
Hiram Orcutt, I should not ex- 
in the country to excel him in selecting 


man 
Pe right teacher for the right place. 


k you for your kindness and prompt- 
Bi pi, 80 pleased I have been 
with your efforts, that I shall miss no opportunity 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THe Time TO ReaisteR for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autamn of 1589 are 
coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


rom Supt. A. P. STONE, S ngfield,*Mass.—“We 
obtained several from the N. 
Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 4 
of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We ave 
always found there a good list of well-educated an 
experienced teachers to select from, and the repre- 
sentations made to us concerning the candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, andtrue. Much 
time has been saved by seeking teachers thro 
the Bureau.” 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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| 
LOUG 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. OoT, 22, 1888. 
) “ The many inducements offered by the........ Agence 
and anxiety manifested to induce me to register hav 
shattered my confidence init. So I sign your contra 
pe and wish to register with you.”—R. T. Agency.’ MRS. JENNIE JEWRTTE (Primary Teacher). 
| 
| 2 and Smell. 
| | 
| 
| | 
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422.3740 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol, XXVIIL—No. 25. 
A HISTORY O . By WM. —— 
HE HIGH -M of A f t 
lately Curator of the etropolitan-Museum A, & 


r by appointment in the 


| ; ’ illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.50. Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 


With Appendi Exercises in Co itio 4 Vocabularies. 
ppendices, Exe n Composition, an HALE’S LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. nears 
VAN DER HM. FRASER, B.A FIFTY BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, wit assic ar ss ongs. 
ESSEN, &.A., w. Portraits of Distinguished and Successful Song Classics for Low Voice. 
- . Lecturer in German, University College, AND Late French and German Master, Upper Seulptors, Poets, an lentists. ”| Six elegant books of exceptional high musical charac- 
Toronto. Canada College. WARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. | fo, with large collections of athe best songs and 
t A practical and strictly ive work, with many new and valuable features, arranged for Price, $1.75. pieces. Each, $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 
either elementary or ivanell classes. HAMERTON’S ATEAS Essays. ai Of quite equal beauty are the new 
4 1. PRACTICAL WORK IN ART. Taper ‘| POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 
introduction Price, $1.25. 12. MODERN SCHOOLS OF r. Paper, class songs by 30 first-class composers. 
a POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


ky Specimen copies mailed to teachers for examination at the introduction price. 
fine pieces by Wilson, Lange, Gilder, and others. 


DRA OK. 
CHAPMAN'S DRAWINC BO POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLEC. 


. i D, APPLETON & Co., Publishers, A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, TION Fi id Walt Cotill 
| & New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. quarto, $5.00. Pride ef casts oi beards; $2, cloth gilt. ons, etc. 
H BARNES’ DRAWINC SERIES. 
hand, Me-| A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Churchill's 
LA FRANCE Notas Deutschland In Nos. | Birthday Book of Musical Composers, $1.25, 
ue J. I The Lamp is spoken,and the PEOPLE chanical, or Gorey Notes from Famous Musicians, 25 cts., 
who speak it. Cloth $1. 1e books sent mail, postpaid, on| by G. H. C. 
Zeading-book for French classes. Cloth, 188 Pages,| «ay excellent, most useful and attractive reader for| ,,A7¥/0F {he Roam ie —— Ditson & Co. call attention to their BAND and 
_ From Yale College. students of German.” P ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, to their 
I shall every per present itself! plan is admirable, the topics discussed being | 4,§, BARNES & O0., 111 113 William St., N.Y.) Guard (wonderfully good and cheap.) BAN- 
to recommend its use.” —PRor. W. D. WaiTNBY. such as all intelligent Americans are interested in, an JOS, MANDOLIEINS, cic. Most of these are kept 
: From Dartmouth College. the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- E. A. SouLE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. at their Branch Store, (J ©. Haynes & Co., 33 Court 
ie ' “ We are using LA FRANCE, and with spevpeatnn: pleee- tractive.”—PRoF. TH. L. ANGELL, Bates College. St.. Boston’ Please send to that addres for full d 
Specimen copy sent to teachers for examination for $3 East 17th St. sertetion end prices. They have also the best 
welll bc on orders. THOS. NELSON & $0 y NEW YORK, | struction Books for all instruments. 
OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 


any teac. or officer on receipt o; cents. Leichte und heitere| pyblish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 
Neue Anekdoten. Stuecke cum Lesen| wigpoRy OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, ¢l., $1.75. 
Elwall Dictionary ENGLISH-FRENCH and | und Wiedererzihien. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, cloth, $2.50 
The newest, most ‘ete oil foxt for ant OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
, B) P » most s and grammar. and an excellen xt for questioning THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 


factory ever published (188 reading 
, Compact, superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. In 12 mo, paper 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES 
PP ta The above works are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post paid, on receipt of the price. eer pr pa TEACHERS’ — 
nd for catalogues. 
® CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publisher, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. “- 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00 fine collection vf 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,|CLARK & MAYNARD, E PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN Royal P iano Folio ome 
AGENCY FOR PUBLISH RK, DRAWING BOOKS the rnost, prominent foreign composers. 44 pages. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| A@derson’s Histories and HMist’l Beaders; DRAWING MODELS, and Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
| New Atithmeticeand Algebra an Text-Books on Art Education.) Royal Vocal Folio 
E & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHN ITZ’ PUBLICATIONS. AN Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. has no superior in 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Phjriology and Hygiene. |PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Sho White Burnham'ana 
To which special attention Is called now hite luveatie = as 


} J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
CARE | isi Wabash Ave., Chicago” 5 Somerset St., Boston.| These MODELS have been specially designed for} cents by mail, postpaid. | 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and y 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids Y.PSCE for 
seri ote &tby C. H. Oliphant, author of | 


LANGUAGES. A CARD TO TEACHERS, ‘| Tapiets, arranged tn carefully graded serie 

THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by Sethe So beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
a ’ ces. They have been adop y the ng cities 

p MUSICAL CALENDAR Containing interesting 


_ 


American and European authorit the best of 
Natural methods. wipers? gcc 2 may need. Please send me a list of those you would | o¢ the coun and are absolutely indispensable to information relative 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. _|the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every For 1889. music and mnsi- 
tin employing this method are taught its applica-; Send orders for cheap School Books to stage, and | Free, 
"THE BERLITZ 8CHOOL OF LANGUAGES,. Cc. M. BARNES THE PRANG ED IONAL OO. 
¢ Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut Bt. 1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO ILL Calsage Agency _ ” Park Bt. Boston, ‘Mass. Cin j ti 0 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. An 79 WABASH AVENUE The JOHN CHURCH CO Ve 
. Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. - ote East 16th St .N vy k Cit 
nd 19 Eas , New York City. 
} 


Co., W. Madison Square, N, 
A NEW CATALOGUE 


For ee, discount, ete, write to & Standard Books, S. R. WINCHELL & CO. 


Eaucational Publishers & Booksellers, 
or 
‘i CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO.,_ Philadelphia, Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 106--108 Wabash Ave., OUR PUBLICATIONS 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. About gy k a CHICAGO. 
| Westlake’s Common School Literature. iblishers: English Books and Authors. Popular |, B0oks of any description sent promptly to teachers|TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Publishers: English Books and Authors; Popular 
; Leoyd’s Literature for Litth Folks. Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. by mail on receipt of price. This has been our bus- Heb Cc k dL 
Haub’s Nermal Spellers. Send stamp and ask any eprew, Ureek, an atin. 
4 Miaps. 1vol.,500pp, . . . . Price, $1.50. SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
eterson’s Constitution. FoR 
By GRACE H. DODGE. 
Life and Services of John D. Philbrick, Bundle of Letters A book of practical sense.| ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
Library Edition, with Portrait. TO ould be In the hands of ev- Ete. ' 
DO YoU KNOW THEM ? " price, 81.00. Bus Girls ery girl. As is well known, y beg 
. Miss Dodge is a member of Miscellaneous Works 


Nearly 300 Portraits of Men you Should Know, are 
‘| EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN A COPY. the New York Board of Edu- 
given in the two numbers of our ANONYMOUS PoR cation. No one knows better than she what girls] Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


TRAIT GALLERY already issued. Amusement, edifi- 
| cation, and incentive to further reading are presented Songs of History. need to know, and how to tell it to them. > 
| 16mo, cloth, 142 pp., 50 ets. RUSKIN’S WORKS 


in every page of this unique publication. Try it in POEMS AND BALLADS 
school, in the home, and iu the social circle. Be sure “The lett rit 
a something nage geen. ans come Upon History. which makes all Miss Dodge's In Separate Volumes andSete. 
: ng that you will enjoy. Price, + each, n LEZ f —. Y. Herald. JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York 
: bh 20c. for samples with appropriate keys, Of the Youth's Companion ; author of “ Zig-Zag 2 . 
P pprop Ww }' CHASE, Journeys,” &c. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. *,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


School Herald Office, Chicago. MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


| ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
Fs an Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. Price 95 cents. Sent postpaid. Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
ildersleeve’s Latin. 


Holmes’ Readers 


Bi oo. Geife to the Price 

00, revious knowledge of music whatever re- 

q quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address SES. NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., UNIVERSITY BLISHING co. 

‘ a] e Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Sturfed Animals 


| Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical 


Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. ’ 


3 Just Published, the Psychology for. Teachers. | NOW READY: 
The Teachers Psychology Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


By A. 8S. WELCH, LL. D., 
Ex-President of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, author of “TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY.” SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


Cloth, 12mo, 300 pp. Price, $1.25; to Teachers, $1.00; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 


WHY THIS IS A SUPERIOR VOLUME. ae The Intermediate book of the series of Ectectic TemPERANCE PuystoLoaies. 
Pr Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 


1.) It is an effective help to self-study because it systematizes and classifies the operations which : 

eves Je recognizes as taking place in his own mind. -” hysiology and Hygiene with special reference to effects of aleohol and tobaceo 

r centuries trammeled the study of Psychology. : A taugh ysiology 

It inculeates the habit of systematic self-scrutiny and the study of the minds of others. is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. tis ‘? 


&} The application of psychology to the principles of teaching is full and detailed. ; 
21@™ This is a remarkable volume. 1000 copies were subscribed for in advance of publication. PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Even if you own another similar book, you will want this too. patos — 
25 Clinton Place, NEW yoRK. |1- The House I Live In, « 


E. k. KELLOGG & C0., Educational Publishers, {15% Wabash ‘Avenue, CHIOAGO. 2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, . 25 * 
%. Eclectic Guide to Health, . . 36 


TE 
KINDERGARTEN VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
See The Journal Clubbing List, on page 422. Cc. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
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